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CHAP. XVI. 


188 Sidney paſſed a e | 
night, from the complicated 
diſtreſs of her ſituation. To publiſh the 
methods by which ſhe had been be- 
trayed into the Vicar's power, would, 


indeed, ſecure her from all reflexion; 


but would it be in the ſmalleſt degree 

to redreſs her injuries? Perhaps, wretch 

as he was, he might have ſome ſtory to 
tell, od andaadr Sets, anatadeoes 1 


Vor. =. 8 
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new-made friends, and it could never 


be ſaid to deceive them, if ſhe?ſpared 5 


them the mortification of knowing that 
the late Earl of Windham was the cauſe 
of all her misfortunes. This laſt article 
operated ſo forcibly upon her imagination, 
that ſhe, at length, conceived herſelf 
bound not to infringe the laws of hoſpi- 


tality ſo far, as to * the hand that 


ſaved her. 


Miſs Louiſa early enquired after. her 


afflicted viſitant, and hearing ſhe had 


been up ſome time, went to her apart- 


ment to re- aſſure her of kindneſs and 
protection. Thoſe tears | thoſe tears! 
my lovely girl, ſaid ſhe ; is there no 


poſſibility of wiping them away for 


ever? Can you teach me the means ?— 
For my part, I have lived ſome years 


in the world, and ſeldom know what 


diſſatisfaction is. My maxim is a moſt 
ſimple one; ſuppoſe you adopt it. What- 


ever I find unpleaſant, I I reſolve to 
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make profitable ; and whatever I feel 


to be profitable, I never fail to render 


pleaſant. The poor Clara was preparing 
to make ſome reply, when a coach 


driving into the court-yard.—It is my 
brother and ſiſter, ſaid the lively Louiſa : 


they do not obſerve faſhionable cuſtoms, 


and are come to take a breakfaſt with 


us. If you can reſiſt their eloquence, 


I muſt quite give you up, for they were 
never yet known to ſoothe in vain. 


Lord Windham liſtened to Louiſa's 


account of her new acquaintance with 
Pleaſed attention; though he, at the 


fame time, aſked her, if ſhe did not think 
there was a good deal of romance both in 
her conduct and Mrs. Weſtly's. —So, be- 


cauſe, ſaid he, you find a creature totally 


devoid of friends, you give her _ 


for infinite merit; and becauſe ſhe is 
fugitive, receive her into your 3 
 —How will this tell, Louiſa, in the 


great excl Lou ought to have ſpurned 
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the miſerable, and the unprotected 
your heart ſhould have reſiſted all the 
pleadings of youth, of beauty, of ſuffer- 
ing innocence ; and, as a proof of your 
humanity, 5 charity, and innumerable 
other virtues, the wretched unknown 
ſhould have been thrown back on an 
unpitying world, and left expoſed to all 
the melancholy, the fatal conſequences of 


n 

Whilſt Lord Windham was ſpeaking, 
Lady Windham having taken up a 
pocket-book that gy on the window, 


and opened it, without being ſenſible _ 


of what ſhe was about, ſaid, Bleſs me, 
here is a bank note for a hundred pound; 
what careleſs perſon can it belong two? - 
Lord Windham haſtily caught it from 
her hand. —Good heavens! cried he, 
What do I behold ?—lIt cannot—Yes, 

it is the very note I gave my moſt 


valuable Sidney on my leaving Geneva; | 
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ment. Where is this lovely girl, Louiſa? 


— But why am I thus affected? His 
darling child did not long furvive him. 


It was enough that her huſband was 


_ diſturbed for Lady Windham to be ex- 
ceedingly | intereſted. Will you ſee 


her, my dear, ſaid ſhe, and enquire ?— 


Louiſa, with the amiable parade of 


goodneſs, led them immediately to the 


chamber ſhe had juſt quitted. —You _ 
muſt not let us difturb you, ſaid ſhe, as 
ſhe entered; we are only friends, and 
you ſhall treat us as ſuch. I have made 
my brother and fiſter acquainted with 
all that is neceſſary for them to know, 
except for your own fake, and they are 


come prepared to love and ſerve you. 


The ſight of a man ſo tenderly eſteem- 
ed by her father, would have greatly 
agitated Miſs Sidney under any circum- 


ſtances; but reduced, as ſhe was, to an 


: almoſt criminal ſtandard ; if married at 
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all, which ſhe now, for the firſt time, 


began to doubt; the wife of a monſter, 
Who had only given her that title as 
the beſt trap for innocence and virtue, 


was beyond meaſure inſupportable to 
her; and the faintings with which ſhe 
had been ſeized on diſcovering the 


Vicar's baſeneſs, returned upon her with 


ſo much violence, that her life was ab- 
ſolutely deſpaired of. Nothing could 


equil Lord Windham's diſtreſs upon the 


occaſion: they were the features of his 


friend; and, however unaccountable, 


that ſhe ſhould be raiſed from the dead, 


or that he ſhould have been ſo impoſed 


upon, the effect his preſence had pro- 
duced, convinced him it was the little 


Clara. As it was impoſſible for him 
do be ſerviceable to her in her preſent 
exigence, and his impatience to learn 

ſome certain information concerning her 
was very great, her ladyſhip prevailed 
upon him to take a ride back to town, 
and make the Vicar a viſit, promiſing 
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Rim that no ada or aſſiduity ſhould, 
be omitted to ſupport and conſole her, 
and, leſt recollection, or a knowledge 
of their ſuſpicions ſhould hurt her, that 


they would avoid all intereſting conver- 


ſation until he preſcribed what was 


judged beſt. 


The Vicar was taking his chocolate 


with the compoſure of probity, when 
Lord Windham arrived. He was ſur- 
_ prized, but had no idea of being alarmed: 
at his early return, except that he per- 
ceived there was an anxiety, an inquiſi- 
tiveneſs in his aſpect which was very 
_ unuſual to him. 


Lord Windham did not keep him long 


in ſuſpence.—Arundel, ſaid he, I believe 
you love me; that you have rendered 
me ſome very eſſential ſervices I ſhall 
ever be moſt ready to acknowledge; but 
tell me, why have you betrayed the 
child of * beſt friend? To deſcribe 
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the horror or confuſion of Mr. Arundel's 
countenance is utterly impoſſible. —The 
too compaſſionate Lord Windham be- 
held him with concern.—I am, perhaps, 
very abrupt, added he, but afflicted and 
apprehenſive I cannot deal in compliment. 
Yet do not imagine that I mean you 


a a perſonal charge. My unhappy father! 


have you not been faithful and fatally 
indulgent to his vices? is not the 1 85 
happy girl undone? 


I be Vicar revived, and with his pecu- 
liar dexterity, improved the hint his 
lordſhip had furniſhed him with. The 
dead could bear no evidence againſt 
him; and having informed himſelf of 
the wretched Mits Sidney's proceedings, 
he had the confidence to give it as his 
_ advice, that the only way to fave her 
5 mortification, was to ſuffer her to 
e ſhe was unknown to them. 
She has the niceſt of ſenſibilities, added 
be, and cauld never ſupport herſelf if 
„„ OY oe. 
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public. For my part, T will ſpare her 
to the utmoſt; ſhe and I will never 
have the confuſion of a rencounter. 
And 1 dear ſir, as ſhe poſſeſſes" a 

let her over ad » belag friend i 


Lord Windham preſſed the- villain's 
hand. «Clara Sidney, ſaid he, wants no 
advocate with me. If my whole fortune 
could reftore her to the ſtate in which 
her father committed her to the pro- 
tection of mine, Iwould freely part with it 
all. Unremitting tenderneſs ſhall, how- 
ever, accompliſh all that unremitting ten- 
derneſs can accompliſh.——My departed 
father, how dreadful the thought !—a 
truſting friend, now bearing teſtimony 
againſt him above —and the child, that 
_ was dearer to that friend than his exiſtence, 


A living monument of his injuries, and Lord 


5 Windham's guilt.— But I will bear it all. 
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and make the only, the poor atonement 
within my power; preſerving her heart 
from every future Pang 


The Vicar, though he congratulated 
himſelf upon his addreſs and invention, 
had ſome little ſhudderings for their 
ſucceſs; but, having cautioned his 
lordſhip at parting, not to betray himſelf 
by too great attention, as he was ſatisfied 
fo much of the unfortunate girl's peace 
depended on being deceived, he was 
obliged to leave the event to fate. 


Lord Windham had been only a few 


hours abſent, when the ladies were 
agreeably ſurpriſed by the rattling of his 
carriage. Louiſa ran out to acquaint 
him, that the dear Clara was recovered, 
and to introduce him a ſecond time, in as 
prepared a manner as poſſible. 


| Miſs Sidney had now the courage to 
wok up; and as Lord Windham was 
e 1 unable 
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unable to meet her eye, ſhe gradually 
became more and more compoſed and 
aſſured. My dear young lady, ſaid his 
lordſhip, in the beſt accent he could 
aſſume; if you think yourſelf. in the 
ſmalleſt degree obliged by the little 
attentions you have experienced, I can- 
dell you how moſt amply to repay them. 
Never remember them again. Let 
us look upon each other with the kindneſs 
of a long eſtabliſhed friendſhip; we 
have no impertinent curioſity to gratify. 2 
Your appearance is our ſecurity, and 
until we have reaſon to alter our good 
opinion, I can. anſwer for Mrs. Weſly's 
receiving you as a daughter; our Louiſa's 
beholding you with the partiality of 
a ſiſter. The ladies warmly joined in 
this requeſt. But is there not ſomething 
of diſingenuity, demanded. Mifs Sidney, 
in every ſpecies of concealment? does it 
not ſeem to carry a mark of guilt along 
with it? And yet it is only from not 
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being guilty that I have a wiſh to be 


indulged in my reſerve. I could com- 
municate what would affect you all to 


hear, without the leaſt uſe to any party; 


for my misfortunes are irretrievable 


Lord Windham ſighed from a double 


motive. He would have given worlds 
to know her innocent; but, believing it 


impoſſible, was inconceivably hurt by 


the inſinuation. Her perſon, ſaid he, 
mentally, has not only been violated, 
but her mind vitiated. How little does 


the language of deceit agree with the 
exquiſite ingenuouſneſs of that aſpect !— 


| My friend !—my father But reflexion 


is dating, 


The Vicar had: the ſatisfaction to 
learn from Lord Windham, that he 
had not miſtaken his cue, for that Miſs 
9 Sidney's whole compoſure was ap- 
3 | 
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parently hinged on the flattering idea 
of her being a ſtranger. This ſucceſs 
exceeded even Arundel's own expecta- 
tions, and his mode of thankfulneſs 
was, to determine to purſue other 
equally unworthy — wirh ſimilar 
dexterity. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XVIII. 


M RS. Davenport, by her very lively 
management, having rendered her 
home not. only hateful to her huſband, 


but uneaſy to herſelf, was deſirous of 


varying the ſcene; for which purpoſe 
the engaged Mrs. Windham to propoſe 
an excurſion to Scarborough: and as 
Mrs. Windham had ſufficient diſcern- 
ment to mark the favourable times and 
ſeaſons of her huſband's humour, ſhe. 
immediately applied for his permiſſion, 
and as — obtained it. 


| Nor was his conſent all that he be- 
ſtowed. He preſented her with a 
handſome bank note, for the indulgence 
of her wiſhes, with reſpect to dreſs and 

elegance; and having taken a polite 
leave, not a little rejoiced in the idea of 
her abſence. Mr. Windham affected 
the character of a domeſtic man ; 


conſe- 
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conſequently, could not be ſuppoſed to 
be very happy in a ſolitary ſituation. 

And, as it was the Vicar's ſtudy to 
promote the ſatisfaction of his patron, - 
it could not be deemed a ſtrained 
civility, to invite him to ſpend his whole 
vacant hours at his houſe ; an invitation 
which he condeſcended to accept, and 
took up his reſidence ROTO at 
Mrs. Arunde!'s. 


The ladies, now freed from reſtraint, 
were reſolved to gratify their taſte for 
diſſipation to the utmoſt; they played 
with ſpirit, danced with elegance, and 
converſed with that eaſy aſſurance that 
euer diſtinguiſhes the woman of faſhion 
from the vulgar. 


Du Mrs. Davenport far out-went her 
companion in. the walk of gallantry. 
She not only excited but encouraged 
the moſt daring deſigns in her admirers, 


_ whilſt Mrs. IO, who was an 
4 accidental | 
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ceſſibleneſs. Mrs. Davenport exulted 
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accidental rather than a conſtitutional 


votary to gaiety, had a rule of conduct 
which ſhe was incapable of tranſgreſſing. 
Yet ſuch is the perverſeneſs of mankind, 
that notwithſtanding they were ſure to 
be repulfed on any bold advance, 


where one approached Mrs. Davenport 


ready to lay themſelves at Mrs. 


Windham's feet. She had, however, 


no view in her conduct to any ſuch 
effect, therefore was far from under- 
ſtanding its meaning; whilft her more 
experienced friend was unable to ſuppreſs - 
an occaſional pang of envy, and of ſelf- 


condemnation. A gentleman, who 


perſuaded himſelf, that he was really 


in love with Mrs. Windham, and finding 
all his attempts to recommend himſelf 
fruitleſs, ar laſt hit upon the expedient 
of attaching himſelf to her companion, 
in order to have an opportunity of diſ- 


covering the true reaſons of her inac- 


un 
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in the conqueſt; but though Mrs. 
Windham had not ſufficient reſolution 
to deſpiſe indiſcretion, ſhe was too un- 
deſigning herſelf to be ſuſpicious of 
others. She therefore very artleſsly con- 
tributed to increaſe the admiration ſhe 
was wholly unconſcious of, and fixed an 
enemy where ſhe ought to have found 
a friend. Such was the ſituation of affairs 
at Scarborough, whilſt Mr. Windham 
was enjoying his days in an equally 
cenſurable manner: he had indeed been 
only a ſhort time at the Vicar's, before 
Lady Windham thought ſhe perceived 
ſomething very extraordinary in his 


behaviour; he approached her with con- 


fuſion, addreſſed her without meaning, 
yet quitted her company with viſible 


reluctance, 


But if he had not thought proper to 
explain himſelf, his aſſiduity had been 
for ever miſunderſtood by her. —A 

married woman's being addreſſed upon 
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the ſubject of love, was the laſt thing 
that could have entered her imagination. 
The time for undeceiving her did, 
nevertheleſs, by the good management 
of Mrs. Arundel, arrive; but the liberties 
Mr. Windham ventured to take, though 
they produced the utmoſt diſpleaſure 
on her ladyſhip's part, were only meant 
as the firſt openings of his deſign. She 
inſiſted upon. quitting the Vicar's family 
immediately, nor would be appeaſed 
until even her lord's return. 


The Vicar, who was not unapprized 
of what was to happen, now very op- 
portunely made his appearance, and 

bowing reſpectfully, addreſſed her in the 
following terms: Had I a woman of 


less underſtanding to deal with, I would 


not act the part I now do; but Lady 

Windham can diſtinguiſh between the 
offending and the unoffending object. 

Whatever may have happened in my 
houſe to 9 you, I ſhall ever 
feel 
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feel with the deepeſt concern 
but, let me beſeech you, madam, by 
my long proved friendſhip for your 
lord, that I myſelf may have the honour 
of reſtoring you ſafe to his protection; 
for though I may be compelled to 
condemn my patron, or my wife, for 
I find ſhe is conſidered by you as an 
inſtrument, in the affront you have 
ſuſtained, I muſt be anxious for an 
opportunity of exculpating myſelf, where 


it is ſo eſſential to my happineſs to be 
held 1 in eſteem. 


Tube air of candour and ſincerity, 
which accompanied this ſpeech, was not 
to be reſiſted by the innocent, the unſuſ- 
pecting heart. Her ladyſhip was pre- 
vailed upon to fit down, until a ſervant, 
which that honeſt gentleman pretended 
to diſpatch for the purpoſe, ſhould find 
her lord, and acquaint him ſhe wiſhed to 
 feehim, 


Ms. 
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Mr. Windham, and Mrs. Arundel, 
though excluded from a ſhare in this 
interview, were not long uninformed of 
its having taken place, and moſt ſincerely 
congratulated themſelves on their eſcape ; 
for they had not the ſmalleſt doubt, 
but the Vicar's eloquence, with twenty 
other already celebrated accompliſh- 
ments, would be able to ſettle the point 
to their entire ſatisfaction. The Vicar's 
ſucceſs ever out-went the conception of 
his friends: he inſenſibly drew a con- 

feſſion from the artleſs Lady Windham, 


of all that had paſſed between her and her 


relation; on which, he begged leave to 

make a few comments. Your exquiſite 
feelings has, I find, madam, faid he, 
magnified a natural incident into an 


unmwarrantable attack. Could it then be 


ſurpriſing to you to hear, or improper for 
Mr. Windham to acknowledge an ad-. 
miration, a tenderneſs, that all the world 

have long ſince been acquainted with? 
Believe me, quite the reverſe. To have 


— 
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ſuppreſſed the acknowledgement, would 
have been alone to mark it with guilt. 
In the confidence of his own integrity, 
and in the confidence of your ſuperior 
ee to the reſt of your ſex, he 

not an idea of guarding from your 
ear, what he had publiſhed to every ear 
beſides; and more particularly and re- 
peatedly, to that of your huſband. 
Lou can, my dear madam, ſafely rely 
on that huſband's determination. If he 
acquits, will you condemn ? Allow me 
to obſerve, that the retirement in which 
you have been bred, and the ſweet 
ſimplicity of your nature, makes it no 
leſs neceſſary than happy for you, that 
it is in your power to appeal to what 
you will deem an unerring tribunal. 1 


muſt, however, caution you, (preſuming 


on the friendſhip I bear you) that, in 
| juſtice to yourſelf, to Mr. Windham 
and his lordſhip, your report ſhould be 
2 diſpaſſionate one. Look back, if 

EE IR en 1 you 
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you can unwounded, to every little 
circumſtance—Was premeditation ob- 
vious? was Mr. Windham's behaviour 
in any degree offenſive? or were his 
profeſſions incompatible with the regard, 
ſtrengthened by alliance ? If, on exami- 
nation, you cannot poſitively charge 
him with the one or the other, be aſſured, 
your nice ſenſe of things has, for once, 
| betrayed you into an error. I know 
my patron well ; I know him incapable, 
not only of actual, but intentional im- 
propriety. What did he profeſs? what 
did he ſolicit? To love the moſt accom- 
pliſhed of women, and to be allowed 
to acknowledge it with impunity ? And 
let me aſk, where is the diſtinction, 
that one language ſhould not be em- 
ployed, whether approbation, kindneſs, 
reverence, or gratitude, is the queſtion ? _ 
We refine, my dear madam, till we loſe 
ourſelves; but I will not anticipate. 
Lord Windham will _ your ſen- 
timents, 
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timents, and teach you a better knowledge 
of life and mankind, than you are at 
preſent capable of. 


Lady Windham, though not con- 
vinced, was exceedingly diſtreſſed by the 
Vicar's arguments. It could not be 
denyed that there was an appearance of 
accident in the whole affair, and Mr. 
Windham's expreſſions ſuch as Mr. 
Arundel had deſcribed them; and yet, 
he had talked of hope, of indulgence, 
had knelt to her, and boldly ſeized her 
hand; all of which, ſhe held highly 
unſuitable to the treatment his friend's 
wife might have expected. But then, 
it occurred to her, that the laſt par- 
ticulars were the conſequence, not the 
cauſe of her diſpleaſure: for that a 
deſire of ſatisfying her, and obtaining 
her pardon, had alone reduced him to 
the ſituation ſhe diſapproved. In a 
word, her confuſion was ſo great, from 

the bare Poſſibility of her having made 
9 5 berſelf 
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herſelf abſurd by ſtrained conſtructions, 
that ſhe, for the firſt time, dreaded 
meeting the huſband of her affections. 


The Vicar penetrated the moſt ſecret 
agitations of her mind, and, with peculiar 
art, ſought to find his account in them, 
It is an unhappy, however innocent 
an affair, madam, reſumed he, as if 
fuddenly breaking from deep meditation. 
Mr. Windham and his lordſhip, have 


never yet known the ſmalleſt interruption _ 


to their amity. Men of the moſt 
rational turn, are frequently ſurprized 


into diſagreeable things; and, ſhould 


Lord Windham conceive that his wife's 


feelings are his only criterion, may 
not two valuable lives become the 


f borfeiture 2 


| Whar have you ſaid, fir, exclaimed 


Lady Windham, with the greateſt mo- 


tion? what have you now infinuated ? 
Rather than ſuch an evil ſhould be 
4 | 5 3 
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brought into the bare hazard, I will 
take up my opinion of the matter wholly 
upon your credit; henceforth believe, 
that I was too much alive for the provo- 
cation, and even look upon your patron 
again 2 friendly regard. 


I am forry, madam, replied the Vicar; 
with well diſſembled concern, to ſee you 
ſo diſturbed by a caſual obſervation. 
| I only hinted what has often happened 
in Caſes of this nature; but you know 
the ſerenity, the forbearance of your lord's 
diſpoſition : he will not ſee things through 
a falſe medium, unleſs indeed he ſhould : 
be unable to reconcile himſelf to 

* 

No more, no more, fir, I beſeech you; 
cried her ladyſhip. You have, Mr. 
Arundel, eſſentially ſerved me on more 
_ occaſions than one, and you ſhall now | 
ſave me from every alarming contingence. 
I never yet played the hypocrite ; but 
hypocriſy, where my huſband's life 8 - 
"m—_— > concerned, 
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concerned, can never be a vice. I will, 
therefore, endeavour to recover myſelf, 

and all that has paſſed ſhall be buried in 
8 oblivion. 


Never was feaſt of falling innocence 
more delightful to the fiends of darkneſs, 
than this reſolution of Lady Windham's 
to my uncle's foul. A ſecret is an 
engine of the moſt unlimited utility in 
the hands of maſculine art: a ſecret is 
the moſt dangerous of depoſites in a 
maſculine boſom; nor is it poſſible to 
guard againſt its operations. One page 
chen, at leaſt, in the Vicar of Bray's 

| hiſtory, ſhall contain an uſeful leſſon. 
Loet the heart of innocence itſelf tremble 
at the bare idea of furniſhing even the 
beſt of men with ſo formidable a weapon. 

There are a variety of incidents in life, 

that nothing but an air of myſtery, an 


ill judged concealment can point im- 
properly; and there are a variety of 
minds chat are honeſt no longer than 
. they | 


D 


they are ſecured from temptations.— 


What is called love, is capable of many 

different tinges; mortified pride, difap- 
pointed expectation, and dire revenge, 
flow all from the ſame ſoft ſource. No 


farther illuſtration can therefore be 
neceſſary ; for, if mankind cannot effect 
a purpoſe favourable to their own wiſhes, 
by playing off ſo unhappy an advantage, 
they may fix an everlaſting ſtain upon 
the -pureſt reputation, Mr. Arundel 


knew too well the conſequence of his 


acquiſition, not to look forward with 
exultation; and, inſtead of having a 


' ſubſtitute, as he had at firſt deemed 
neceſſary, he now thought himſelf 


qualified to take whatever ſteps his 
Infernal genius might incite him to, in 
* own mage perſon, 
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CHAP. XIX. 


R. Windham, who, like the Vicar, 
- had a natural turn for miſchief, 
alias gallantry, felt ſome regret on this 
diſappointment, from Mrs. Davenport's 
ablence. She had an agreeable perſon, 
and very uncommon vivacity to charm ; 
and, what was ſtill a more abundant 
recommendation, under his preſent cir- 

cumſtance, an acceſſibleneſs, that he 
highly approved. She was, however, 
far beyond his reach, and he was com- 
pelled to ſubmit. 


Mrs. Davenport, ignorant of his 
lordſhip's very friendly ſentiments to- 
wards her, found her vanity moſt ſatis- 
factorily flattered by a much inferior 
conqueſt. A plauſible dreſſy prattling 
Puppy was her everlaſting attendant 
and d- la- mode de Paris was admitted to 
her toilet. 
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But his views were levelled rather at 
her purſe than her perſon ; except, 
indeed, when he found himſelf reduced 
to accept the one, to ſupply the defi- 
ciencies of the other. Lady Windham, 
however, generally paid for all. She 
ventured to draw more than once, with - 
a tolerable grace, upon her huſband ; 


j 
f 
4 
7 
8 


who, with the moſt uncommon generoſity, 

honoured her bills at fight, and never 

once dealt her out the remoteſt hint of 
of diſapprobation. 4 


But the truth was, he did not wiſh her 
to return; his chagrin on the one hand, 
and a little affair the Vicar had provided 
for him on the other, rendering her 
abſence, a very pleaſing circumſtance: 

and he well knew, there was no anſwering 
that purpoſe but by enduring 2a rather 
more than ordinary expence, waere his 

lady's proviſion was concerned. 


Is. r Sod 2 my © 8 9 1 
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And yet, we ſhall have no great reaſon 
to accuſe him of want of oeconomy, if 
we remember, that what was ſpent at 
Scarborough was ſpared in London, 


His lady out of town, he had nothing 


to do with routs or drums, unleſs ta 
frequent them; but as his lady was not 
_ acquainted with his ſecret ſprings of 
action, ſhe was delighted and aſtoniſhed 
at every additional inſtance of his in- 


dulgence and good humour. 


The Vicar, who was the moſt indefa- 
tigable of his ſpecies in vice, had diſcovered 
5 in a neighbouring pariſh, a poor old 


woman, and her daughter, that with 


difficulty picked out a livelihood by 
waſhing and plain-work. The girl was 
about two-and-twenty, and perfectly 


agreeable in her perſon; no wonder, 


therefore, that Mr. Arundel ſhould think. 
ker worth the purſuit; but as it was 


* me 3 * 1 * 
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apparent, that decency and virtue were 
her governing principles, he found that 
his ſteps muſt be cautiouſly taken. 
Having tried various methods to in- 


troduce himſelf, without ſucceſs, he, at 


laſt, gave his patron an intimation of the 


prize, and it was this noble bufineſs 


that employed his thoughts, and opened 


his heart to his wife's demands: A very 


noble buſineſs for a venerable miniſter ! 


* 


The good creatures were inconceiv- 


ably happy in their newly obtained friend. 


A ſet of ſhirts were very expeditiouſly 


completed by this daughter of induſtry; 


and the accruing advantages employed 


in the moſt pious work. Hard times 
had obliged them to part with their 


feather-bed z and, though youth, health, 
and innocence, could find repoſe from 
the hardeſt accommodations, the head 
of age, the limbs of infirmity, were in- 


capable of reſting ſo miſerably. Pleaſure _ 
12 35 ſparkling | in he eyes, this affectioſlate 


C's SG child, 
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child, immediately on her little ſucceſs, 
procured a ſofter couch for her beloved 
parent, and with redoubled ſatisfaction 


occupied her bed of 28 and flepr 


molt happily. 


This was the prey theſe wretches 
of amour had in view: they diſdained 
going out upon the highway, or being 
_ guilty of petty frauds; but to rob the 


innocent of their peace, the poor of their 
maoſt ineſtimable poſſeſſions, virtue, was 


to be men of gallantry and ſpirit, and 
who could condemn them? But Heaven 


thought fit to interpoſe !—The amiable 


girl, by ſome extraordinary accident, was 
caſt in the way of Lord Windhain's 


ſteward ; who, charmed with her ſimpli- 
city, and feeling himſelf, by degrees, 


tenderly attached to her, reſolved to 
. overloak the article of her poverty, and 
2 leaſt, two worthy hearts the 
Well of yore and tranquillity. 
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With this generous reſolution, he 


_ waited upon them; and, concealing the 


real advantages of his ſituation, aſked the 


young woman, if ſhe could conſent to 
unite her fate to his; and the old one, if 


his propoſal met with her approbation. 
Tears of honeſt joy ſtood in her eyes; 
F have long, ſaid ſhe, wiſhed my girl to 
find a protector; if you are wel-prin- 
cipled and humane, what have we more 


to aſk? —Enured to labour, ſhe will not 
refuſe her portion of induſtry to procure 


a livelihood; but, as for me, I have only 


prayers and bleſſings to offer, in return 
for the dead weight of my provifion. 
_ I ſhould not, however, mention this 
_ circumſtance, if my affectionate Patty 
had not a hundred times declared, that 


nothing ſhould prevail upon her to deſert 


me in my ſecond infancy. Nor ſhall you 


ever be deſerted, ſaid the good-natured 


lover, whilſt T exiſt, though you was 
even to loſe your daughter. I have an 
uncommon reverence for old age; yet, 
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give me your child, and I will hope to 
merit your ane. 


In every renewed viſit, this worthy- 
minded young man diſcovered ſome addi- 
tional perfections in his humble miſtreſs: 
he knew her filial piety, her neatneſs, and 
the air of ſincerity that accompanied her 
expreſſions and actions, would be infinitely 
pleaſing to his lord and lady; but, how 
to contrive for them to ſce her, unawed 
by a knowledge of their dignity and 
ſuperiority, he was wholly at a loſs: 
which knowledge muſt infallibly — 
her of her beſt graces. 5 


Bur 2s Lord Windham was the friend 

and father of his domeſtics, his ſteward, 
hemming himſelf into courage, one day 
ventured to intimate his wiſhes. His 
lordſhip ſmiled, commended his taſte, 

and applauded his ambition of having 
his lady's opinion, promiſing w n hn | 
intereſt in his favour. = | 


| 
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He could not have obliged Lady 

Windham more; fhe had a peculiar 
_ pleaſure in beholding the uncorrupt 
manners of the ſpecies, and converſing 
with the innocent on terms of equality. 
She and her ſiſter Louiſa agreeing, 
therefore, to ſlip on white muſlin gowns, . 
and appear as elegant Abigails, begged 
the might be introduced, with her 
mother, previous to her wedding; an 


| honour on the one hand, and æſatisfaction 


on the other, which Mr. Windham and 
the Vicar, had they been duly appriſed, 
would have laboured to prevent. 


8 Mr. Portman, fir tha was the young 
fellow's name, was the fon of one of Lord 
Windham's tenants, whoſe advancement 
was entirely owing to the merit of his 
character; though, in fact, he was only 
under ſteward : for Lord Windham, to 
enable himſelf to fulfill all the benevolent 
wiſhes of his heart, inſpected his awn_ 
forrune with an almoſt plebeian exactneſs. 
„ -  CHAL- 
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CHAP. XX. 


R. and Mrs. Arundel's ſchemes, 
(for they were generally very 
fociable in their malice whatever they 
might be in their kindneſs) thus unex- 
pectedly interrupted, with reſpect to Lady 
Windham, it was not long before that 
ingenious gentlewoman ſtarted a new 
game. Mercenary and cruel by nature, 


the exiſted, or at leaſt only enjoyed 


her exiſtence, when engaged in diabolical 
' purſuits; conſequently, never was 
thrown out of one, without forming the 
train of another; and ſhe had not this 
time the honour to be in her auſband's 
ſecrets. 


A relation of the fifth or ſixth gene- 
ration, but who, nevertheleſs, poſſeſſed 
all the happy talents for recommending 
him to favour, had for ſome months 
deen courting the kind influence of his 

| | couſin, ; 
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couſin, Mrs. Arundel.—Mrs. Arundel 
was always ſhy when the proſpect was 
unpromiſing. A young fellow totally 
unprovided for, was not the kind of 
acquaintance ſhe by any means affected; 
but Mr. Martin was calculated to ac- 
compliſh the purpoſe he aimed at: with 
à moſt exemplary ſtoiciſm he ſuſtained 
all the ſhocks and diſcouragements of 
diſregard and overbearing inſolence, until 
a circumſtance occurred that opened 
the Vicar's houſe and arms for his recep 
tion, and procured him the firſt place ir in 
his NIST and confidence. 


Mr. W who caught at every 
twig of intelligence, for enhancing his 
reputation, and enlarging the conqueſts 
of his country, was told by the Vicar, 


tat a relation of his wife's, had received 


ſome very important hints from a ſenſible 
quaker, reſpecting the African coaſts; 
and that it was his opinion and belief, 
that many . advantages might be 
derived 
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derived from a well-concerted attack on 
ſuch places as he could point out. 


Mr. Martin was bound to the above- 
mentioned quaker, by the moſt friendly, 


as well as the moſt grateful ties; had 


wormed himſelf with inconceivable dex- 


terity into his ſecrets, and, on the ſtrength 


of his conſanguinity with Mr. Windham's 
prime agent's lady, offered him the 
ſervice of introduction for the commu- 


nication of his plan, where he was 


wholly at a loſs for introduction himſelf. 
Mr. Martin was ordered to be imme- 
diately preſented to the miniſter, Mr. 
Martin was moſt graciouſly received ; 


and Mr. Martin, by the aſſiſtance of a 


memory, and an inſinuating addrels, 


gave ſo ſatisfactory an account of his 
friend's knowledge of the Africans, their 
forts, their commerce, and their diſ- 
affection towards the French, together 


with the intereſt the quaker poſſeſſed : 


with a Mooriſh Prince of Squth Barbary . 


chat 
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that he was received into Mr. Windham? $ 
train, cabineted on important conſul- 
tations, and diſtinguiſhed with the firſt 
marks of miniſterial favour, the being 
conſtituted the tool of every dirty and 
dangerous enterprize. 


Mr. Windham had alſo many inter- 
views with the honeſt quaker; derived 
the cleareſt, the moſt perfect concep- 
tions from. his deſcriptions; was con- 
vinced, that the Engliſh were the 
delight, the French the averſion of the 
Mooriſh provinces; and that they were 
ready to promote any attempt for the 
extirpation of the latter. In ſhort, it 
was from the lights he obtained from 
the judicious obſervations of this gentle- 
man, that the African meaſures were 


cConcerted; and, though ſome few diffi- 


culties intervened, yet much more was 
effected in the firſt inſtance, than Mr. 
Windham's moſt ſanguine expectations 
had reached; and, * a renewal of the 

attack 
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attack ſome months afterwards, ad- 
vantage were gained of the greateſt 
utility to the commercial intereſts of 


_ this country. 


Mr. Windham was not, however, 
diſpoſed, on this occafion, to practice 
his wonted humility, his wonted mode- 
ration. Nothing leſs than the whole 
glory would content him: the deſerving 
quaker, therefore, after ſharing the 
danger, the toil of the undertaking, was 


denied his ſhare in the ſucceſs; Mrs. 


ArundePs relation making it appear. to 
the ſatisfaction of his patron, that he 
had not proved himſelf of the importance 
he had taught them to expect; for that 


the Mooriſh king, contrary to the pro- 
miſed friendſhip, the promiſed aſſiſtance, 
had received him coldly. Conſequently, 


the quaker, though he had pointed out 
their ſteps, one by one, as they were 
taken, and, with amazing judgement, 
directed and regulated their attacks, was 
| m 
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in 10 degree inſtrumental to the accom- 
pliſhment of the enterprize. The quaker 
was accordingly thrown at a great 
diſtance, and intimations of the moſt 
difreſpectful kind circulated againſt him; 
but, as it was apprehended, that the 
ſeverity of his provocations, might rouſa 
him to ſpeak bold and diſagreeable 
truths, a penſion of three hundred 
pounds a year was aſſigned him, with 
all the parade of generoſity, and the 
niceſt ſentiments of honour; whilſt Mrs. 
Arundel and Mrs. Arundel's relation, 
were allowed to divide the ſpoils to 
Which he had an undoubted claim. 


Mr. Martin's figure was much ad- 
mired by the ladies in general, nor was 
his couſin, Mrs. Arundel, blind to its 
_ graces : his addreſs flattering, his con- 
verſation lively, it was impoſſible to 

reſiſt the moſt favourable e of 


him. 


The 
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The Vicar's high reaching foul, the 
imagined dignity of his eccleſiaſtical 


character, and the manifold avocations 
of his political one, rendered him fo far 
unſocial, that his lady was frequently 
reduced to the neceſſity of accepting the 
forced complaiſance of the brothers, 


lovers, or huſbands of her acquaintance. 
In the days of her youth, Mrs. Arundel 
had been that fort of handfome woman, 


that the Amazonian Dames would have 
_ choſe to head a favourite corps. She 
was fat, florid, ſtrong featured, and her 
whole aſpect daringty expreſſive. A ſuc- 


ceſſion of years, and a ſucceſſion of 


mortifications, from finding herſelf 


eclipſed wherever ſhe appeared, made 
her enraptured when her couſin Martin 


tendered himſelf, which he now did 
with the moſt flateering deyotion, for her 
=, Ceciſbeo. 


Mrs. Arundel and Mr. Martin were, 


trom that bleſſed period, inſeparable : 
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did ſhe viſit abroad, had ſhe company 
at home, was the Vicar detained at 
the houſe, or in private councils till the 


lateſt hour, her friend never departed 
from her ſide, till he arrived. 


Her 8 indeed, was like every 
other family under the ſun, a little cen- 
ſorious or ſo; but what had Mrs. Arundel 
and Mr. Martin to fear? Mr. Windham, 
the firſt man in the kingdom, was their 
patron ; the Vicar, whoſe optics were 
1o conſtructed as never to perceive un- 
_ pleaſing objects, and whoſe ſoul was 
_ Utterly callous to the tale of ſcandal, 
was their ſupport: they bid defiance, 
therefore, to a malicious world. Had 
it, indeed, been the cuſtom for people 
of faſhion to be nice in the choice of 
their company; had decency, honour, 
or reputation, been in the ſmalleſt degree 
attended to, Mrs. Arundel muſt have 
been leſs daring, leſs notorious in her 
infamy 3 but cuſtom, as. at the preſent 
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period, was abundantly favourable to 
women of ſpirit if women of rank, 
though the unhappily erring plebeian 
would, at the ſame time, have been hunted 
from ſociety, for violations of a muck 
inferior nature. 


The Vicar, and his highly favoured 
friend, Mr. Martin, ſpread out the 
conqueſt of Senegal in the moſt brilliant 
colours. Who beſides Mr. Windham 
had ever carried the Britiſh ſtandard 
into Africa ? The truth was, that the 
conqueſt of Senegal was as timely and 
as effential for the preſervation of the 
miniſter's credit, as any he had ever been 
concerned in. Thick clouds of difcon- 
tent, in ſpite of all the Vicar's induſtry, 
had gathered around; but this ſtroke 
cleared the proſpect, and again reſtored 
the idol to its worth: ippers. 


CH Ap. 
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HE appointed day, Mr. Portmore 

attended his bride and mother 
ele&, drawn forth to the beſt advantage, 
for they were neatneſs ſelf, in a Ty 
coach to his lord's. 


Mr. Windham had that very morning, 
according to his calculation, hit upon a 
means of carrying his point. A hand- 
ſome ſum down, and a ſmall annuity 
for lite could poverty reſiſt them? And 
he was congratulating himſelf upon his 
certainty of ſucceſs, when, lo! he hap- 
pened to behold the object of his wiſhes 
ſallying forth, with no other perſon 
than the ſervant of his worthy relation. 
He flunk, and was confounded, but 

recollecting that it was in his power 
to ſecure his reputation by a timely 
retreat, he curſed, and renounced her for 
ever. 

Lady 
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Lady Windham and Louifa were fo 
well pleaſed with their viſitors, that they 
could have been content to wave their 
conſequence for a much longer period, 
to have prolonged the enjoyment of their 
company ; but an unlucky engagement 
compelled them to ſacrifice their incli- 
nations to the ceremonies of life, and 

they beheld the honeſt creatures det. 
parture with abundant regret. It was, 
however, reſolved, that on their return 
into the country, Portmere ſhould 
add a farm to his ſtewardſhip, which 
would intitle his family to the honour of 
being humble friends to the family of his 
maſter—and having indulged themſelves 

in two or three more interviews of the ſame 
nature, the wedding was accompliſhed, 
and a purſe of a hundred guineas, with 
an account of their proceedings ſent by 
the ladies to the bride, Ora one of a 
fimilar value, from general contribution, 
to the mother. Nothing could equal 
ow aſtoniſhment at the condeſcenſion, 
the 
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the amazing partiality of the ladies; for 
ſuch is the nature of real worth, that, 
however conſpicuous to beholders, it is 
never diſcovered by the — 


The ſcene was now wonderfully 
changed! Every footſtep of care, con- 
ſequently, every ſhadow of neceſſity was 
baniſhed from their dwelling ; the 
grateful wife, the fond, the happy 
mother, lived but to convince their 
benefactor of their ſenſibility and prin- 
ciples, and never was huſband more 
completely bleſſed. SE 


But what are the triumphs of virtue, 

to thoſe that vice can boaſt? Had Mr. 
Windham's ſchemes ſucceeded, pale 
ſorrow, guilt, and unavailing repentance, 

had blaſted the charms of youth; and 


the hoary head weighed down in wretch- 


edneſs to the grave, had there and there : 
only found an . b 


Ale. 
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Mr. Windham now received a piece 
of news that was far from being diſagree- 
able to him; his wife's conſtitution 
began to feel decay, from her vaſt ex- 
penſion of ſpirits; but as the advances 
were flow, ſhe called them low-ſpirited- 
neſs, and by endeavouring to expel, 
aggravated the diſeaſe. Mrs. Davenport, 
whoſe heart was ſtrangely conſtructed, 
derived no ſmall ſatisfaction from her 
decaying bloom, and was ſo far from 
acting the friendly part, and diſſuading 
her from laviſhing her remaining ſtrength 
on trifles, that ſhe was evermore pro- 
moting what ſhe could not but be ſenſible 
muſt prove her bane. Languid and 


dejected, ſhe was at length conveyed to 


Bath, from Bath to Briſtol, and from 
thence to the grave. But however 
thoughtleſsly ſhe had lived, ſhe died 
cdllected. The abuſe of her under- 
ſanding and faculties, would have fat 
heavy upon her heart, but from the 
conviction, that that was not the proper 
VVV atonement 
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atonement, She therefore chearfully _ 
ſupported her ſufferings, conſidered them 

as ſo many merited chaſtiſements, and 
bowed the head in reſignation. She 
wrote a moſt affecting letter to her 
huſband, which, was thrown upon his 
toilet unregarded ; and would have 
prevailed upon Mrs. Davenport to read 
the leſſon of inſtruction in her premature 


departure: but Mrs. Davenport bid 


_ defiance to every idle ſenſation ; in full 
health, vigour, and vivacity, what had 
ſhe to fear? And ſo comfortably callous 
was her nature, that ſhe cloſed her once 
inconſiderate friend's eyes without a 


ſigh. 


But her puniſhment was not far 
diſtant; convinced of her infidelity and 
baſeneſs, her huſband at laſt came to 
a reſolution of caſting her off: to which 
end, he ſet ſpies upon her conduct, until 
ſufficient grounds was obtained to juſtify 
a divorce; and as ſhe had brought him 

Yor. * N | no 
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no fortune, her proviſion was in no 
degree adequate to her extravagant 
wiſhes. 


To be poor and criminal, is indeed 
to be deſpicable. —No longer able to 
figure away at the card-table, or 
ſhine at the ball, her former + Mi 
deſerted her, judged and condemned 
her; nor was her aunt leſs outrageous 
than the moſt malignant of them all : 
not that it was the crime ſhe held un- 
pardonable, but the want of caution 
and policy. Would ſhe have been ſur- 
Priſed, and put it in her huſband's power 
do ſtrip her? No: ſhe thanked heaven, 
ſhe knew much better than that came to, 
and that it was but juſt people ſhould 
- ſuffer for their folly. - 


Mr. Windham, thus happily re- 
leaſed from every impediment, reſolved 
10 look round the great world, for the 


n.oft eligible * but as it was 


n 
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neceſſary to give ſome ſmall time to 
decorum, it was conſequently neceſſary, 


that a few months ſhould elapſe before 


he entered upon that lay. 


The image of the lovely Sophia had 


il poſſeſſion of his foul; for though 


his reaſon was convinced, 'by her mode 
of ſhunning him, how unavailing his 
purſuit, his love was in no degree 


_ diminiſhed. As all men have pretty 


nearly the ſame ideas, it is but natural, 
they ſhould have nearly the ſame ſchemes, 


and it more than once occurred to this 
ſon of gallantry, that a little flirting with 
the worthy Louiſa might be of admirable 


uſe, and prove a paſſe-par-tout for his 


„ frequent viſits with the family. 


' Louiſa had, however, fo much good 
ſenſe, in conjunction wich her vivacity, 
that he thought it rather dangerous to 


attempt deceiving her, and his uncertainty 


what to fix upon, occaſioned him no little 
D 2 e 
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perplexity. All theſe noble ſuggeſtions 
were mot carefully concealed from the 
wary Vicar; for Mr. Windham did not 
| find himſelf without ſome remote, ſome 
confuſed ſuſpicions, that he himſelf was 
a candidate for the lady's approbation. 
The Vicar, on his part, from the intri- 
cacy of his proceedings, was not without 
his ſhare of doubts and difficulties; nor 
is it poſſible for thoſe whoſe dealings 
will not bear the teſt of examination, to 
know any thing of the calm delights that | 
ever await the unenvious, the undeſign- 


ing. and the — boſom. 


CHAP. 
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EH AF. XxU, 
RS. Weſtly, becoming too infirm 


for travelling, and no leſs un- 
willing to loſe the pleaſure of Lord and 


Lady Windham's company, than that of 


her Louiſa's, was for effecting a general 


union. I know my good old friend's 


objection, ſaid ſhe, to the buſtles of life; 


but let me aſk, it it is not poſſible to be 


as retired within the very ſmoke, as it 


were, of the metropolis, as at Went- 
worth lodge. My houſe is large enough 


for the accommodation of us all; at 


leaſt, I muſt intreat we may make the 
experiment: it would be an inconceiv- 


able conſolation to me, to have my 


beſt friends within my reach, but more 


eſpecially, if I am born to ſurvive my 


darling boy.—Thou Father of mercies ! 
exclaimed ſhe, perhaps he is already no 


more !/—Louiſa never executed a com- 


miſſion with ſo. much pleaſure as the one 
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the now received. All her little ſtock of 
_ eloquence was drawn forth, to enable 


her tor the future, to indulge the affection 
of friendfhip, without violating the filial. 


It was the beſt of mothers, from whom 


ſhe had been ſo long abſent; and it was 


the beſt of friends that ſhe muſt have 


ivrſaken in an hour of infirmity and 
painful ſuſpence, by quitting Mrs. 


Weſtley in her preſent ſituation. Mrs. 


Wentworth's heart was ill calculated for 
reſiſting the forcible attack, and her pro- 


Pitious anſwer was not long unreceived. 


Poor Miſs Sidney was ſo happy in the 
friendſhip and countenance of the good 
ladies at Mrs. Weſtly's, that the ſoft 


influence of tranquillity, in ſpite of all 
her misforrunes, would ſometimes ſteal 
her even from herſelf. The frauds that 


had been practiſed againſt her, ſhe could 
not but be ſenſible, were no reproach to 


her character, or reflexion on her prin- 
2 yet, t have been for years the 
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companion of a deceiver, a wretch, who 
was, at the ſame time, the property of 
another, was a moſt ſhocking idea; and 
ſo long as ſhe was unable to ſubdue the 
melancholy remembrance of her injuries, 
| ſhe found it no ealy taſk to forgive the 
injurer. She, with aſtoniſhment, con- 
templated the generoſity, the benevolence 
of the minds ſhe had to deal with; to 
accommodate her fo: nobly, only for 
being an object of compaſſion, and ſo 
abundantly foothe her griefs, withour 
prying into the cauſe: but, however 
naturally conſtructed for the moſt humane 
attentions, theſe ladies had a motive for 


W of. 


T bs W by Mrs. Wentworth's 
arrival was fo univerſal, that it would 
have been difficult to point out the 
related from the unrelated party ; and 
nothing ſeemed wanting to complete the 
ſcene, except the real innocence of the 

— 4 engaging 


| their conduct warde her, which ſhe had 
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engaging Clara, or her having made no 


falſe pretenſions to innocence. 


But thus aſſembled to their utmoſt 
with, they did not long enjoy the grati- 
_ fication of friendſhip, before they were 
compelled to participate its keeneſt 
pangs. 


The time was come when diſpatches 
were hourly expected from America; 


conſequently, every heart that was parti- 
cularly intereſted in them, began to 
fluctuate between hope and fear, thoſe 


alternate operations of ſuſpence.—A 
mip did at length reach the Engliſn 


port; and young Leneſton, having rode 
poft for the ſad purpoſe, arrived at Mrs. 


Weſtly's before the news tranſpired — 
General Weſtly, his deareſt friend. had 


__ in his arms. 


1 A letter, in the moſt pathetic language, | 
the nh before the W was 


de lvered 
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delivered by the general to young 


Leneſton, with a ſtrict injunction, that 


if he was the furvivor, he ſhould himſelf 


preſent it to his mother. —If I fall, my 
deareſt madam, faid he, I fall in the 


ſervice of my country: Can you wiſh 


the life that is moſt valuable to you, to 


have a more glorious termination? But 
I have one duty to perform ;—the 
bearer, receive him as my beſt legacy: 


transfer, in an eminent degree, the affeftion 
your ſon could boaſt to fo deſerving an 
object; and when you remember he 


vas the firſt beloved of your Weſtly's 
heart, Oh! let him perform to my 
mother the tender offices of ſupport 


and conſolation.— It is he that will cloſe 


my eyes in everlaſting peace; do not 


let him then behold yours devoted to. 


unavailing tears, as you eſteem. the 


_ laſt requeſt of a departed and molt 


affectionate child. 


D's =. Lay 
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Lady Windham, beyond meaſure, 
ſympathized with this afflicted mother; 
yet, wiping the tear with precipitance 
from her cheek, ſhe evermore endea- 
voured to ſpeak the ſoft language of 
comfort; but Mrs. Weſtly's affliction, 
however poignant, was the affliction of 
_ reaſon; and, though hardly, was piouſly 
ſuſtained. Heaven had beſtowed, and 

Heaven had recalled the bleſſing. Was 

the ſupreme purpoſe to be queſtioned ? 
Was not the ſupreme will to be obeyed ? ? 
Thus on the infallible fock of piety, did 
ſhe graft her reſignation, and endeavoured 
to fink the mother in the character of 
the Chriſtian. Ves; my Weſtly's laſt 
requeſt, ſhe would ſometimes exclaim, 
ſhall be duly honoured ; his Leneſton 
| ſhall be my Leneſton; nor will I require 
taſks at his hands, that are ill adapted 
to his youth, or to his humane feelings. 
In the decline of my days, in the ſun-ſet 
of all my enen Iwill, nevertheleſs, 

have 
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have ftill a ſmile for him, a ſmile of 


pleaſure, and a ſmile of approbation. 


Some affairs of conſequence requiring 
either Mrs. Weſtly's, or her moſt confi- 
dential friends attendance in London,, 
Lord Windham kindly offered his ſervice 
and as his lady. intreated ſhe might 
continue in the country, from being 
more than ever unfitted for gay ſcenes, 
he promiſed them, that his early return 
ſhould prove how much dearer he held 
their company than all the great world : 
could give. 


Lord Windham was ſo affected by 
Mrs. Weſtly's misfortune, that in a 
converſation with the Vicar, he confeſſed : 
himſelf more than half a convert to 
his wife's ſentiments, reſpecting the diſſen- 
tions of princes. That a couple of 
individuals, faid he, from pride, caprice, . 
or ambition, ſhall be capable of pro- 
ducing ſuch melancholy cataſtrophes, is 
ig repugnant. | 
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repugnant to reaſon as well as to juſtice. 
The worthy Mrs. Weſtly, continued he, 
do not her griefs loudly condemn the 
arbitrary practice ? I can conceive what 
it is to die in the defence of property, 
liberty, or the lives of thoſe we hold 
moſt dear; but to ruſh forth with the 
enthuſiaſm of glory, where the finger of 
ambition or tyranny may point the 
way; to break through every tender, 
every natural tye; to abandon friends, 
country, and fo far ſubdue that inſtinctive 
principle, ſelf-preſervation, as to bare 
the boſom to the knife, or ſeek a preca- 
tious reputation in the cannon's mouth, 
is incompatible with my ſentiments = 


the human character. 


The Vice; whoſe delight was war 
and bloodſhed, becauſe war and blood- 
| ſhed were favourable to his pecuniary 
_ wiſhes, took the liberty to diſſent from 
his lordſhip's opinion. The martial 
yum he inſiſted it, was the moſt 
2 noble g 
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noble the mind of man could poſſeſs, 
and the felf-negle&t of the hero, little 
inferior to divine. What a gratification, 
ſaid he, muſt it be to the generous breaft, 
to feel a corroborating teftimony to the 
voice of fame, when hailed the faviour 
of millions | War, he obſerved, was only 
liable to the common accidents, the. 
common misfortunes of mortality: for 
was the uplifted ſtroke to be avoided 
under the moſt hoſpitable roof, or the 

triumphs of death leſs frequent in 

the tranquil. wy” than the held. of 


| —— 2 


We will, with your leave, faid Lord 
Windham, wave the merits of the cauſe, 
and turn our eyes to the probable con- 

ſequence. What will theſe dear-bought 

conqueſts avail us? Will they add to 
the felicities of the rich, or ſoften the 
diſtreſſes of the poor? Will they enable 
us to reduce the national debt, or rel ieve 
che weight of into. erable unpoſts? = 
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they contribute to the increaſe of foreign: 
demands for our manufactures, and: 
give. ſmiles to the countenance of in- 
duſtry? Or will they not rather, when a 
peace ſhall. be agitated, be bartered for 
ſome inconſiderable iſland, ſome barren, 
however - extenſive track, and add the 
keeneſt aggravations to all our e . 
evils? 


The Vicar did not like the ſubject, for 

two moſt ſubſtantial reaſons; the appfe- 
 henſion of. offending Lord Windham, 

and the apprehenſion of betraying him- 
ſelf : he therefore very artfully changed 
the ſubject, by obſerving that politics 
was too Eknotty a — for friends o 


5 diſcuſs. 


The Vicar was a good deal taken up 
with Lord Windham, as he was without 
his family, to fill up his hours; and: 
Mr. Martin, having for ſome time fore- 
ſeen, that in the nature of things, one 
—_ 4 „ 
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or other of the agents muſt at laſt be 
the ſacrifice, reſolved to make uſe of 
this opportunity, if poſſible, to ſecure 
himſelf from danger. For this. purpoſe, 
he contrived to be ever ſoothing his 
patron's ear with reports of his popu- 
larity; and, as his deſcriptive powers 
were 1n. no degree contemptible, the 
meaſure did not fail of its deſired. 
utili "= 


Mr. Windham felt an unuſual cordiality 
| ſtealing upon him towards Martin, which 
he did not endeavour to check; diſcovered 
abilities, which he had never imagined 
him maſter of, and would frequently, 
indulge himſelf in talking of Lady: 

Windham's excellencies, under the. 
ſanction of friendſhip and alliance: 
confident, that though the Vicar might 
trace his motives to their true ſource, 
Martin could. not. have the ſtighteſt fuf- | 
_ of chem. 


a7 But 
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But Mr. Martin was not fo eaſily 
impoſed upon; the darling ſubject gave 
too much life to every feature, and ren- 
dered his accents too agreeable for him 
to avoid penetrating the axis of his 
ſentiments: beſides, had he been ſo dull, 
as not to read the ſtrong characters before 
him, Mrs. Arundel had whiſpered 
tufficient informations. 


Convinced this was the caſe, he had 
long wiſhed it was poſſible to render 
himſelf ſerviceable; for his ſituation 
was become by no means an eligible one. 

His amour with Mrs. Arundel had 

been rather matter of policy than incli- 

nation; and he no leſs wanted to extricate 

himſelf from the trammels of the 
huſband than the wife, and embark on. 
his own good credit. — 


Had he poſeſſed more underſtgnding,. 


he had been leſs equal to the undertaking : 
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the mind of underſtanding cannot de- 
ſcend to the gradations of cunning z 
cannot ſuppreſs its ſuſceptibilities ; can- 
not form the dark ambuſh, and coldly 
wait the flow advancing opportunity 
for all which Mr. Martin was calculated; 
and Mr. Martin's ſucceſs was well pro- 
portioned to his talents. 


Mr. Windham Gacerely lamented the 
fate of that hero, from whoſe valour, 
prudence and ſucceſs, he had derived 
ſuch innumerable advantages; and had 
it once in actual contemplation to erect 
a monument to his memory; but, con- 
ſulting an eminent ſtatuary, magnificence 
being every thing on ſuch occaſions, he 
found the neceſſary expences by no means 
conformable to his wiſhes ; therefore re- 


- commended the due diſtinction to the 


univerſal care of that country, in defence 
of which it had been fo unfortu- 

nately acquired : the country mourned, 
1 1 5 the 
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the country applauded, the country 
venerated, but farther that country 
did not chuſe to advance; and the 
noble thought ſunk into oblivion. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


R. Davenport, notwithſtanding 

he was ſeparated from his wife, 
was in no degree at variance with her 
relations; and as Mrs. Arundel had not 
à connexion upon earth, that ſhe was 
not indefatigably induſtrious to turn to 
account, ſo ſhe ſought to work upon his 


honeſt nature, to fecure his — in her 
family. 


She had indeed, one great chance for | 
ſucceſs; Mr. Davenport was a man of 
ſuch peculiar principles, that though the 
laws of his country allowed him to 
marry again, he could not conſider 
 himfclf as poſſeſſed of any ſuch privilege. 
Lord Windham and he would declaim 
Whole hours upon the ſubject; all their 
eloquence tending to prove that how - 
ever juſt it was to deliver an individual 
from a ſtate of injury, no human means | 
_ could 
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could poſſibly diſſolve a moſt ſacred 
engagement, to which the God of heaven 
had been called upon to witneſs : or, if 
ſuch a power was lodged in the hands 
of the legiſlature, as to be able to eraſe 
the oath regiſtered on high, why was 
not the poor, as well as the rich, to 
derive relief from it? was not the 
poor man's ſenſibility as ſtrong? was 
not the poor man's little property as 
conſequential? nay, was not the abuſe 
of his confidence aggravated, by his 

being incapacitated to purſue his oc] t 
| pation, ITO WT Es 


in his boſom? 


Tt he Vicar would obſerve, that the 
caſes were in no reſpect ſimilar ; for ad- 
mitting, that the poor man's feelings were 
equally acute, he could never be ren- 
dered an adequate object of conſideration : 


the poor man's peace could alone be 


affected - but without this proviſion, the 
firſt families in the kingdom would be 
| I 
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expoſed to contamination, and the firſt 
eſtates devolve to ſpurious heirs ; or if 
the man of diſtinction, when compelled 
wo take ſuch a ſtep, was childleſs, would 
it not be very hard that he ſhould 
ſuffer for the guilty ?—Irt was an honeſt, 
an inſtinctive wiſh, to leave to our 
own offspring, our pecuniary bleſſings. 
Yer, becauſe iſnt | in our choice, 
muſt we be excluded from that higheſt. 
of human gratifications, the beholding 
a ſecond ſelf growing up, to ſupply our 
dropping off? This my Lord and Mr. 
Davenport called argument, not reaſon ; 
they inſiſted upon it, that it was weak- 
ening that veneration that ought to be 
_ _ cultivated in the minds of the people 
for the matrimonial ſtate, when they ſaw 
it entered into with ſo much coldneſs, 
and quitted with fo little regret ; that 
it was teaching them dangerous di- 
ſtinctions, at the ſame time that they 
were taught to deſpiſe the partiality of 
: the laws; z and that whilſt the rich were 


allowed 7 
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allowed to make ſuch advantage of his 
riches, and the poor to receive ſuch 


_ flagrant teſtimonies of the diſadvantage 
of poverty, no wonder the former exulted 
in their poſſeſſions, and the latter con- 
ſidered thoſe poſſeſſions as the grand 


eſſentials of merit and happineſs. 


Mrs. Arundel frequently felt Mr. 
Davenport's pulſe, though at an abun- 


dant diſtance, with reſpect to the poſſi- 
bility of a reconciliation between him 
and her niece; and finding that im- 
practicable, ſhe turned her abilities upon 
a new point, engaging him to make a 
will in her favour. 


Wich this view, her face ever bright- 


ened into ſmiles at his approach, and the 
eternal acquieſcence eternally awaited 
him. Mr. Davenport had, however, 
too much underſtanding to be duped a 
ſecond time; he had relations of his 
n. that he reſolved ſnould reap the 


benefit 5 


| 
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benefit of his diſappointment, and very 


early after his ſeparation, made a diſpo- 
ſition of his fortune totally contrary to 
Mrs. Arundels ſchemes; nor did he con- 
ceive it neceſſary to give her information of 
a circumſtance which he did not conceive 


it neceſſary to conſult her in the execu- 


tion of. Love and ambition often produce 
the ſame effect upon the judgement; 
and as every ſchool-boy can explain the 


firſt, I need not explain the laſt. Mrs. 
Arundel read his expreſſions and actions 
her own way; miſtook an attachment 
to Lord and Lady Windham, not to 
mention a ſecret approbation of Louiſa, 
for an attachment to herſelf, and placed 
a thouſand civilities and attentions to 
| her own account, of which they alone 


were the obje&ts.—Of all flatterers the 


 ſelf-flatterer is the groſſeſt, and the moſt 
incorrigible; can the beſt adapt itſelf 
do the peculiar humour, and follow the 
fl ckle inclination through all its turnings: 


we 
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we ought, therefore, to be doubly guarded 
againſt its arts. If Mr. Davenport had 
never ſcen Miſs Louiſa Wentworth, the 
poor Miſs Sidney would have enjoyed 
more than his compaſſion ; for he had 
ſuch reputation with the worthy family, | 
as to be intruſted with the ſecret of her | 
| ſuppoſed misfortunes ; nor would he have | 
heſitated, from motives of humanity, to 
have parted with half his poſſeſſions, 
to have redreſſed them. It was frequently 
with great difficulty, that he reſtrained 
himſ from breaking out in the bittereſt 
excl:- merions againſt her ſeducer: but 
the r tion that the ſeducer was the 
fate d Windham, and that the 


fair fat eee depended upon 

che a 251 orance of her friends, 

Wich!!! n ber 1 never 

farbe froward inclination; 

„ © Mrs. Arundel did 

D e akind fer. 1 
9 „„ port, Me was far 1 


from 
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from approving his connexion with the 


Windham family, if ſhe could have 


deviſed a method of preventing it ; but, 
as that was out of her power, ſhe was 
obliged to ſubmit to neceſſity. 
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C HA p. XXIV. 


T would be impoſſible to give a 
regular detail of public occurrences 
in this work, or more properly, ſuch 
an attempt would pervert the whole 
deſign; and, inſtead of the Vicar of 


Bray's Hiſtory, as the title denotes, it 


would be found to be merely an hiſtorical 


narrative of the late war. Nevertheleſs, 


it cannot be inconſiſtent with the main 
buſineſs, to take notice of the moſt 


remarkable events; as for example, after 
many viciſſitudes, the Pruſſian hero, on 
his precipitate retreat from the Ruſſians. 


A man in the meridian of ſucceſs, and 


a man ſunk into misfortunes, is a very 
different ſpectacle : in the firſt inſtance, 
not a Britiſh voice but declared this 


monarch more than mortal; in the latter, 


he was let down to the commoneſt 


 Bandardof mortality, The foibles, the 


= 


ampro- 
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improprieties of his compoſition, began 

to be perceived, began to be canvaſſed: 
he was too raſh, too impatient, to be 
truſted with the lives of thouſands; and 
even his fighting principles were ranged 
under a new denomination. It was 


likewiſe at this period diſcovered, that 


Prince Ferdinand did not effect what 


had been expected at his hands. The 
advantage of to-day was rendered of 
little uſe by the loſs of to-morrow; and 
many did not ſcruple to whiſper, that 
he had reaſons for wiſhing the war pro- 
longed, which the Duke of Cumberland 
would have deſpiſed. 


Lord Windham was too happy to 
Underſtand, and too wiſe to enquire into 
the meaning of all this inconſiſtence; 
tired of the folly, the caprice of the 
public, he diſpatched his commiſſions, 
and eagerly fought an aſylum from 
both the one and the other at Mrs. 
— 3 
E 2 M. 
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Mr. Windham, according to his al- 
ready communicated reſolutions, ſoon 
made the good family a viſit. Miſs 
Sidney's figure was perfectly new to 


him, and engaged no ſmall portion of 
his admiration ; but, as her name was 


changed for her better concealment, he 
had not the moſt diſtant recollection 
of her, nor ſhe any apprehenſion in 
beholding him. Another and another 
viſit ſucceeded, and ſtill the fair Sidney 
was the apparent object of his admira- 
tion. Louiſa laughed at the conqueſt 


the had made, but obtained no other 
reply than, Spare me, my dear madam, 


unleſs you would wiſh me to believe 


you capable of N che "ir. 
fortunate. 


The obtaining our wiſhes is, on many 
occaſions, our greateſt misfortune. Lord 
Windham, ſo long as he conceived 
Miſs Sidney to have no ſenſibility of her 
fallen ſtate, was obliged to labour hard 
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for compaſſionate excuſes ; but no ſooner 
was he informed of her return to 
Louiſa's raillery, than all the horror 
of his father's crimes, and all the huma- 
nity of his nature was called forth in 
his heart. He had not, as yet, made 
her any certain proviſion ; but now, with 
the concurrence of his wife, mother, 
and ſiſter, gave directions for a draught 
of a ſettlement to- be prepared for two 
hundred pounds a year, which he in- 
tended to keep in his own poſſeſſion | 
until ſome fit opportunity ſhould occur 
for preſenting it. Louiſa and Mr. 
Leneſton appeared ſo well pleaſed with | 
each others converſation, that it was 
not once doubted, but the reſult would be 
agrezable to the wiſhes of all their friends; 


for as Louiſa and young Leneſton divided 
Mrs. Weſtly's heart, a union of their 
fates would have enabled her, without 


a moment's F to complete her 
| Ty work. 


E. 1 "A 
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But that croſs purpoſes might not be 


wanting to diverſify the ſcene, young 


Leneſton's affections were irrevocably 


fixed on Mus Sidney; and he trembled 
to perceive Mr. Windham's growing 


attachment to her. His proſpects, except 


with reſpect to Mrs. Weſtly's partiality 
for him, were wholly limited—a com- 
miſſion, and the generoſity of Lord 
Windham, all he had to boaſt. Miſs 


Sidney was too ingenuous for him to 
be ignorant that ſhe was alſo in a de- 
pendant ſtate, and there was nothing 
to be expected but the forfeiture of 


every friendſhip, by perſevering in his 


folly. Wiſdom is a mighty pretty thing _ 


in tlicory, but in practice, love and 


youth find it very difficult; the deter- 


mination of the night, vaniſhed at the 


approach of morn ; and the revolving 
hours proved only fo many mementos 
of his inſtability, his incapacity for be- 
coming what he ought; until at length, 
either che nobleneſs or weakneſs of his 
8 N 25 EY 
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mind, led him to ſeek a confidant, 'an 
adviſer, in the ever lively, the ever 
good-natured Louiſa. 


_  Loviſa received his confeſſion without 
a ſigh ; or, at leaſt, if a ſigh did invo- 
luntarily eſcape her, it was for his fake, 
not her own. It was ſo natural a con- 
ſequence of his acquaintance With Miſs 
Sidney, to be attached to her, that Miſs 
Louiſa aſſured him, ſhe ſhould have 
_ conſidered his ſoul as utterly inſenſible, 
if it had not acknowledged her power; 
and yet, continued ſhe, you are ac- 
quainted with but half her accompliſh- 
ments, with but half her lovelineſs.— 
She has made no diſplay of either to 
captivate you. Nay, whatever is the 
meaning of it, I often ſurpriſe her in 
tears fince your arrival; and am con- 
vinced, that there is more of ſadneſs 
than of love in her compolit.on. Never- 
theleſs, if you wauld deſire an opportu- 
nity of telling your own ſoft tale, I will 
ns "> 2 Wor 
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not only promiſe you that indulgence, 
but if you find yourſelf ſucceſsful, plead 


your cauſe with the higher powers. 


Mr. Leneſton kiſſed her hand as a token 
of gratitude ; when in that inſtant, the 
poor Miſs Sidney, from accident, broke 
in upon them, and betrayed inconceiv- 


55 confuſion. 


Miſerable wretch that I am! ſaid Miſs 
Sidney, the moment ſhe was alone, now 
do I begin to feel all the horror of my 
ſituation ; Was it for this that my be- 
loved father watched over my infancy 

with delight? Was it becauſe 5 father, 
from the tendereſt conſiderations, de- 
voted his attention to Lord Windham's 
ſon, that I have been thus abuſed and 
| betrayed ? Or was it from the cruel Earl's 


| being peculiarly ſenſible of the fond 


wiſhes, the fond anxiety of the parental 
heart, even in the inſtant it was break- 
ing with the agonies of death, that he 
could immediately form ſuch a trap for 


my 
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my innocence? Had he ſtopped there, 
however, I would ſtill have thanked 
him; but it was not enough to plot 
my deſtruction, to diſqualify me for 
ever becoming an uſeful or decent 
member of ſociety, or he would never 
have ordered my mind, my little abilities, 
to be cultivated with ſuch nice attention; 
and have I then learnt to diſtinguiſh, 
to be captivated with the beauties of 
_ refinement; to feel the utmoſt glow of 
> | friendſhip and affection, and to be alive 
> to every dictate of propriety, only to 
_ confeſs myſelf an unfit object to par- 
ticipate their ſatisfactions? The amiable 
Leneſton too has been caſt in my way, the 
more amply to fill up the meaſure of my 
misfortunes. What is reaſon, reſolution, or 
the ſtrongeſt convictions, when they are 
unable to ſecure the heart from torment- 
ing impreſſions ?—The merits of this 
young fellow ought to be nothing to 
4 me: had he a kingdom to beſtow, I 
* could not accept it, for I have already 


E B been 
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been united to the worthleſs : my gra- 
titude, my eſteem, were warmly devoted 


* that barbarous deceiver; but my love, 


I find, was reſerved for a period when 
I ought not to feel an agitation beyond 
* or ſlf.compaſſion. 


That Mr. Leneſton beholds me with 
an equal degree of partiality, is no ſmall 
aggravation of my grief. I could ſup- 
port my own ſufferings, but I ſink be- 
neath the weight of his: yet, fooliſh, 


credulous, deluded creature that I am, 


I miſtake the emanations of benevolence 
and humanity for a ſofter paſſion ; the 


_ agreeable vivacity of my friend has 
engaged his attachment, and I have 
only to ſubdue myſelf to a capacity of 
rejoicing in their felicity for all yet to 
| be well. If a mind replete with goodneſs 
can conſtitute merit; if the moſt uniform 


and unoffeading chearfulneſs can charm , 


if an enlarged underſtanding and gentle 
paſſions can attract admiration, then 
* r 
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muſt Miſs Louiſa Wentworth be infal- 
libly admired. But it is, nevertheleſs, 
impoſſible to reſtrain the imagination 
within due bounds; what does it avail 
me to contemplate Mr. Leneſton's 


endowments, or recollect the few per- 
fections I was allowed to poſſeſs? I 
was formed for ſocial, for domeſtic. 


happineſs : to have raiſed the joy, and 


mitigated the ſorrow of the heart I 


love, would have been inconceivably 
delightful to me; but it is not for 


me to anticipate the wiſh, to ſoften 
the anguiſh, or to enhance the ſatisfaction 


of friendſhip ; it is alone my taſk, to 
compel my ſoul to the hard practice 


of reſignation; and acknowledge, that 
though the ways of Providence are in- 
tricate, they muſt be juſt. The prayers 
of my father have been denied. and his 
child ſhut out from every ray of hope; 
yer is that child in the ſight of heaven 
unpolluted, and heaven will, at laſt, 
i prove her conſolation. | 


3 CHAP.” * 
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CHAP. XXV. 


RS. Arundel, though ſhe could 
barely write her own name, had 
her correſpondents of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence upon the continent; and theſe 
correſpondents, as was natural, were not 
long uninformed of the growing diſ- 
contents, the ungrateful murmurings of 
the Engliſh, from a diſappointment of 
their expectations, reſpecting the allies. 
| Your Germans are moſt particularly 
tenacious of their reputations.— Prince 


Ferdinand puſhed on with precipitance 


for a lucky ſtroke; need I relate the 
reſt? Six Britiſh and two Hanoverian | 
troops were already engaged; the con- 
flict was unequal, the conflict was ſevere: 
but notwithſtanding the fate of the 
day depended upon a timely reinforce- 
ment, and Lord G—— S——e, with 


the cavalry, was only bebind a hedge at 


a a Iitle diſtance, he did not chuſe to 
5 5 advance 3 
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advance; the French had ſo apparently 
the advantage, that he had 30 doubt, 
but, even with his aſſiſtance, the day 
would be loſt; and well knowing the 
Engliſh were not, at the beſt, very favour- 
able to undertating, much leſs to unexe- 
cuting foreigners; he had the generoſity, 
the politeneſs to incur the whole blame 
himſelf. His conduct, with the conſe- 

quences, are already enrolled on the im- 
mortal record of his country; I ſhall 
not, therefore, enter upon enther the one 
or the other: Lord G 
was ſunk into diſgrace, Land * 
8 e was reviled, burnt in effigy, 
and branded with every opprobrious 
_ epithet ; yet did this ſame Lord G 
| S——e, at laſt, come forth as right 
bonourable, as if no dark ſhades had ever 


” tinged his reputation. 


The Vicar and Lord Windham had 
frequent converſations upon the ſubject. | 
bs un juſt, his lordſtup would fay, that 
reſent- 
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reſentmerit ſhould produce what gra- 
titude cannot, ſome little degree of 
permanence? Wherever I go, the name 
of Lord G—— is echoed forth; nor 
is there ſcarce a ſtreet in which his 
effigy does not meet my fight —The 
death of my poor worthy friend, what 
public mark of diſtinction has yet been 
paid to it ?—Shall infamy outlive the 
moſt glorious of facrifices ?!—O my 
much injured Weltly ! the hiſtoric page 
is then alone left to immortalize thy 
_ deeds; in the hiftoric page, however, 
added he, ſoftening his accent, will thy 
merit be regiſtered, and the humane, 
the benevolent, the emulative tear of 
poſterity, atone the baſe neglect of the 
| preſent generation. The Vicar took 
upon him to affirm, that it was his 
patron's intention, to pay all imaginable 
honour to the general's memory, when 
he was forgot by every other member of 
the community. Never tell me, replied 
his lordſhip haftily, it is doubly great, 
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it is doubly meritorious, to time the 
work of grateful tribute; had it been 
done in the firſt . the heart 
would have had the credit. I cannot 
give my approbation to the ſlow-wrought 
performance of the political head. Mr. 

Martin, all this time, ſupported his little 

part with amazing dexterity; he ſoothed 
Mr. Windham's ear, flattered his heart, and 

inſinuated the ſelf-complacent idea beyond 
all that his patron could have hoped. 


Far indeed had Mr. Windham been 


from conceiving, that his vacant hours 
could have been ſo well filled up by 
any thing in exiſtence, except his prime 
agent: but Mr. Windham's aſtoniſh- 
ment would have ceaſed, if his ſenſe 
had been uninfatuated; he would then 
have diſcovered, that it was not Mr. 
Martin's wit or wiſdom that diffuſed 
the charm around; but the reflexion of _ 
his own ſentiments, the reverberation of 
his own voice, and the well-directed 
ſtroke of * upon the ſoible of 
Wee 
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ſenſibility : for to deny. him ſenſibility 
would be no leſs unjuſt than to deny 


him motion. Nature had been un- 


commonly kind, uncommonly liberal 
in his endowments.—It was the miſap- 


pulwKwication, the perverſion of thoſe en- 


dowments, that alone rendered him the 
dupe of his own paſſions, and the dupe 
of the moſt unworthy, as well as vil- 
lainous inclinations ; nor do I believe 
Mr. Windham's, by any means, —— 
character. 


Mrs. Aramled was * piqued 
at Mr. Martin's devoting ſo many hours 
to his patron, when ſhe was at leiſure 


do entertain him; but ſhe was convinced, 


that there was no contending with tlie 
migbiy; ſhe was convinced, that her 
huſband would approve what ſhe con- 


demned, as a conduct falutary and 


eſſential to all their intereſts. Mr. 
Windham perceived, and many times 
cpadeſcended, | to obviate the riſing 
F dilfatis- 
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diſſatisfaction, by preſents, by parties, 
by devices, calculated to diſpel the petu- 
| lance of an unworthy boſom. By Mr. 
Windham's countenance, for ſhe was 
devoid of every merit, was Mrs. Arundel 
a welcome gueſt, with the well-bred, 
the high ranked, and beſt informed 
females; by Mr. Windham's counte- 
nance, not a card party in the whole 
pariſh of St. James's, that did not court 
Mrs. Arundel participation: but why 
do I ſay, by Mr. Windham's countenance? 
for it is apparent, that neither merit nor 
Intereſt is wanting to introduce the moſt 
contemptible of each ſex, both as to 
underſtanding and principles, into the firſt 
aſſemblies in London ; provided their 


finances enable, and their /pirit impels 


them to play deep-—Nay, for that 
matter, is it not reaſonable, is it not 
juſt, that where all diſtinctions are 


levelled, exceptions ſhould be un- 


known; and that where good ſenſe, 
good breeding, and refinement, are 


_uſeles 
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uſeleſs appendages, a deficience in thoſe 
articles ſhould not be conſidered as a 
Ae TION or * ? 


Let, though Mr. Martin had made 
himſelf ſo highly uſeful to Mr. Windham = 
in private, it was the Vicar's voice alone 
that could be of public utility to him; 


he was, therefore, called off from his 


leſs popular avocations for the neceſſary 


— 


But, contrary to his former cuſtoms, 


on finding the minds of the people in 


a diſſatisfied ftate, did he conceive it 
the wiſer ſcheme to inflame than miti- 


gate. The over-ruling influence was 
ſhewn to them in an undemiable light, 
and the monarch inſtead of the miniſter 


ſoon rendered the object of their dit- 
eſteem ; for when once Mr. Arundel 


ſet ſeriouſſy to work, there was no 
reſiſting him; as he poſſeſſed every 
engine, every avenue, that could lead 


his 
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his maſter on to fame, to hater, to 
immortality. 


When Mr. Arundel, on ſome of theſe 
occaſions, took a view of his own abilities; 
when he involuntarily fell into a retroſpect 
of all the gradations by which his patron 
had aſcended the pinnacle of greatneſs, 
and his vanity whiſpered, how uſefully 
he had exerted himſelf; he could almoſt 
have been ſo prophane as to arraign the 
diſpenſations of Providence, in placing 
ſo extraordinary a man as himſelf below 

the zenith. of merit and action. 


He, in theſe moments, would con- 
ceive, that if he had preſided at the 
helm, things would have been ſtill very _ 
differently conducted, both with reſpect 

to public advantage, and the advantage 

of his aſſiſting friends: he would not 
have ſuffered a genius, to which he 
had been ſo materially indebted, as 
. Windham to Arundel's, to have 
OD languiſhed 
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languiſhed in obſcurity. A biſhoprick, 


an ample biſhoprick ſhould have beer 


its reward. Having indulged this idea 
for a few ſucceſlions, i it became inſenſtbly- 
eſtabliſhed into an abſolute expectation, 
an abſolute demand: he reſolved, there- 
fore, to work only a very little longerat an 


uncertainty ; but that, as there was a 
propitious minute with all great men, 
which if unattended to no ſucceſs could 


be obtained, he would watch the golden 


opportunity, and bid defiance to all 
apprehenſions.— Whilſt the Vicar thus 
balanced matters on the one hand, they 
were very differently ſtated by Mr. 
Windham on the other; for taking all 
the foreign compliments into the account, 


be looked upon it, that the Vicar was 
moſt abundantly recompenſed. As for 


poor Martin, he wculd fay to himſelf, 
he has contributed his portion, and 


ſhall not be forgot : the poor Martin 


had nothing to boaſt, except the 


ſmile of caſual * the flattery 


of 
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of caſual confidence, and the airy hope 
of patronic conſideration. Mr. Martin 

was therefore marked down in Mr. 
Windham's memory, as a man he meant 
to ſerve; though agreeable to the mode 
of greatneſs, the means and period were 
equally unimpreſſed upon it ; but who, 
that knows the gratitude of miniſters, 
can once doubt the performance of their 
grateful reſolutions ? or who, that is 
acquainted with their love of juſtice, can 
refuſe them credit for every juſt inten- 
tion? It muſt, however, be acknow- 
ledged, that Mr. Windham was, in 
| theſe ref pects, the moſt peculiar of all 
miniſters : he never failed to improve, 
he never loſt ſight of a happy intimation; 
nor had the intimator cauſe to com- 
plain of his generoſity, if we except 
once or twice, that he happened, as in 
the caſe of the quaker, to miſtake the 
falſe object for the true; but thoſe were 
| merely teſtimonies that he was a man, 
1 for — cannot err. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


| Otwithſtanding Mr. Windham ap- 
peared to be captivated with 
the lovely Sidney, it was Lady Windham - 
that was the object of his purſuit, and 
he thought a little triſting (to uſe his own 
phraſe) when it ſhould come to be 
detected, would be much ſooner excuſed 
with a ſtranger, than one of the family, 
as Miſs Louiſa — moſt juſtly be 
deemed. 


Mr. Lenefton, who viewed all his 
actions through the keen optics of 
| jealouſy, was ſo far from placing them 
to their true account, that he beheld 
him as the moſt formidable of rivals, 
would have given worlds to prevent his 
viſits z and unreſtrained by the judicious 
advice of the friendly Louiſa, would, in 
all probability, have been guilty of ſome 
Slaring * 
Louiſa 
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Louiſa had promiſed, and Louiſa 
performed that promiſe with the 
ſtricteſt punctuality, to give Mr. Leneſton 
an opportunity of difcovering Mitſs 


Sidney's ſentiments; whether it was for 


love or friendſhip, a concern for Mr. 
Leneſton's peace, or Miſs Sidney's in- 
tegrity, it is impoſſible to determine; 
but it cannot be concealed, that the 


young lady did contrive to over-hear 
the converſation, 


Mr. Leneſton's addreſs was too natural 


to be recorded; the reply he received 
Was as follows: | | = 


Sir, the fincerity and politeneſs which 
; you have practiced, demands, at leaſt, 
an ingenuous return: had I a heart or 


perſon to beftow, perhaps you would 


not have aſked in vain ; but neither the 
one nor the other is within my power. 
Abuſed by, I have reaſon to believe, 
2 ſham marriage, or at the beſt, an 


illegal 
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illegal one ; you now behold a creature, 


that for years ſpent a life of unknown 


infamy. Your aſtoniſhment I was prepared 
for, but your concern affects me nearly: 
would you have had the woman you 


could love capable of deceit? or to 
what purpoſe, circumſtanced as I am, 


ſhould I palliate? It is true, my ſecret 
was ſafe; the wretch, the only maſter 


of it, for his own ſake, might have been 


relied on; but, notwithſtanding the pro- 
priety of my intentions, pity 1s all I 


can expect to receive, and covered with 
pity, I would ſink into oblivion. Louiſa 
could hear no more: My moſt noble- 
minded friend, cried ſhe, your humility, 
ke that mentioned in holy writ, does 
but tend to exalt you: eſteem and 
applauſe, with the tendereſt ſympathy 
in your misfortunes, are your due; and, 
as there cannot be impropriety but from 
the concurrence of the ſoul, Leneſton 


and my Sidney 2 be . 


Hold 5 


— 
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Hold, madam, faid Miſs Sidney, your 
generoſity is hurrying you out of your 
depth; would you unite an amiable, a 
nice feeling young man, to ſo deſpicable 
a creature as I muſt be, if could accept 
him? You know but little of your 
friend; be aſſured, fir, my fiſtetly attach- 
ment, my approbation, ſhall always be 
yours, but I will never, never violate 
my principles. I have but one thing 
more to add; I ſee the wiſhes of the 
whole family: might I be permitted, 
ſince I am flattered that I poſſeſs a 
conſiderable ſhare in each of your hearts, 
might I but preſume to direct your 


choice. Louiſa Leneſton ſhould be wy 
firſt triend. 7 


Louiſa betrayed ſome little confuſion, 
beyond common ſenſibility ; but Mr. 

Leneſton's eyes ſpoke how ill he Was 
_ affected towards the propoſition. 


vor. II. . F My 
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My dear Louiſa, ſaid Miſs Sidney, 
| when Mr. Leneſton had left them, I 
intreat you not to intereſt yourſelf in 
a wrong cauſe. You would have kindly 
| ſpared me, if it had been poſſible, by 
your indulgence, even the recollection 
of what I anr; but let me make ſuch 
returns as may ſecure me from all ſelf- 
reproach: had I fifty thouſand pounds, 
and the innocence I once could boaſt, 
this bluſh will bear witneſs how I would 
diſpoſe of it but not a word of all this 
to the ladies within; I would not for 
worlds prove an interruption to their 
Ry: - 


Louiſa, in appearance, - lies with 


this injunction, but ſhe was determined 


to leave nothing undone to accompliſh 
the mutual felicity of thoſe ſhe held 
moſt dear; and indeed had no doubt, 
but ſhe ſhould have every one ſhe 

— to of her party. 3 
ve 
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It puzzled her extremely, only ſhe 
was apprehenſive of wounding the un- 


happy girl, to comprehend what ſhe 
could mean by a ſham marriage, and 


the having ſpent years with the huſband 


of another. Lord Windham could have 


had no wife ſince Sidney was born ; but 
unable as ſhe then was to unravel to 
knotty a point, ſhe lefr it to time and 


her own ingenuity to complete it. 


Louiſa's good - nature and tenderneſs 


were inconceivably exerciſed; the amiable 


lady, Mr. Weſtly's choice, was drooping 
almoſt to deſpondence on his loſs; 
Louiſa was alone her ſupport and 


conſolation. 


Such are the laws of cuſtom and 
delicacy, that what is a wife's greateſt 


praiſe ſhall be deemed a weakneſs in 


any other character: yet ought not the 
affections to be engaged before the hand 
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is beſtowed, and ſhall we be denied 
to lament the object of thoſe affections ? 


Mr. Windham's viſits at Mrs. Weſtly's, 
became more and more frequent ; his 
converſation was addreſſed to Miſs Sidney, 
but his eye would ſpeak an honefter 
language.— The arch Louiſa was the 
firſt to find him out, and not a little 
ſhocked her ſiſter by communicating her 
diſcovery.— l would adviſe you, ſaid ſhe, 
to give a {mall matter of encouragement, 
juſt to keep him on this ſide the confines 
of deſpair, 


Lou make me ſhudder, ſaid her lady- 
ſhip, notwithſtanding I am fo well ac- 
quainted with your principles. I fear 
i have ſomething more to anſwer for 
than you are aware of; and with how ill 
a grace I ſhall enter into the relation of 

a long concealed affront, even from my 
ſiſter and Lord Windham, I leave that 
- nice judging ſiſter to determine. 


Iwill 


3 
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I will give you a proof of my judge- 
ment this inſtant, returned Louiſa. You, 
my ſiſter, have too much purity to err, 
and Mr. Windham too much ſenſe to 
offer a daring provocation; but a little 
harmleſs gallantry, you know, 1s allow- 
able by all the rules of polite life. Nav, 
why that ſerious, that face of concern? 


This, Louiſa, ſaid her ladyſhip, is 
too important a ſubject to be trifled wih: 
perhaps, what you treat fo ludicroully, 

may be the bane of all my happineſs. 


That is, my ſweet ſiſter, replied Louiſa, 
as genteel a mode of calling your huſband 
a fool, as ever I knew in my life: whoſe 
veracity, do you think, will he brin 
in competition with yours? Or what 
faith ſhall be relyed upon, when Lady 
Windham's can incur the ſhadow of a 
doubt? I will immediately acquaint him 
with the obligations he owes you, and 


F 3 bring 
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bring him to return his moſt grateful 
acknowledgements. 


Mr. Windham was juſt arrived, and 
now joining them, put an end to their 
converſation. Lady Windham did not, 
however, for ſome time recover the 
uneaſineſs of mind her ſiſter's obſerva- 
tions occaſioned her: friendſhip and 
peace were what ſhe delighted in; and 
for ger to prove an interruption to the 
felicity of ſo many, whoſe happineſs 
was, in fact, dependant upon her ſmiles, 


as not only a very mortifying, but 


_ very affecting rellexion. 


Mr. Windham and Mr. Martin had 
had ſome intereſting chat that very 
morning, in the courſe of which, the 
latter had not ſcrupled to inſinuate to 
the already more than half ſuſpecting 
Mr. Windham, that the Vicar had 
certainly unwarrantable, however diſtant 


VIEWS pon Lady Windham. „ 
This 
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This ſuggeſtion would have been 
ſufficient of itſelf, to mark his inſtant 
doom, if it had been quite convenient 
for Mr. Windham to have parted with 
him, but he had by no means accom- 
pliſhed all the work, in which no man 
beſides the Vicar could be uſeful to 
him. He therefore determined to be 
flow in his operations; and, by a judicious 
undermining, make the falling ſtructure 
leſs regarded. Maus Stanley, the ſur- 
viving mourner of General Weſtly, was 


this day at Lord Windham's. Mails 


Stanley was that kind of beauty, that 
ſhines faireſt in tears; her complexion 
appeared incapable of decay, and the 
luſtre of her eyes only n by the 
riſing humidity. 


Mr. Windham, Who was a a : 
admirer of the ſex, did not overlook this 
really engaging lady, he made ſome 
little parade of affiduity, called forth 
ane or two glances of dejected attention. 
F 4 and 
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and left the matter to improve at leiſure. 
He had often heard moſt aſtoniſhing 
reports of Miſs Stanley's accomplith- 
ments, diſpoſition, and character; her 
fortune was not then very conſiderable, 


but ſhe ſtood a fine chance for an im- 


menſe one. He took the point into 
conſideration ; now thought of renouncing 
all attempts upon the woman who had 
never given him the ſhadow of an en- 
_ couragement ; but again concluded, to 

defer his application to the former until 


he was totally diſappointed in his hopes 


reſpecting the latter. Miſs Louiſa, who, 
from being merely a by-ſtander upon 

theſe occaſions, was ever diſcovering the 
game, mentioned with great diſſatis- 
faction, after the company's departure, 
the 7rifling diſtinction Mr. Windham had 
obtained from the ſweet daughter of 


affliction; for my part, ſaid ſhe, I have 


no notion of a heart's admitting a ſecond 
_ Impreſſion ; well as I love her, for the 
honour of the females, I could with her 

a en. * e 
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to continue faithful to her primitive 
attachment, though her life ſhould be- 
come an abſolute forteit ; there is ſome- 
thing inconcervably flattering to my 
imagination in your romantic feelings, 
the little deity, once an inhabitant, ought 
never to be baniſhed the gentle boſom. 
It I had been ſufficiently handſome to 
have attracted the admiration of the 
Corydon of my election, I ſhould have 
lived and died unſhaken in my truth. 


Lord Windham told Louiſa, that ſhe. 
had a collection of the moſt extravagant 
ideas that ever entered a rational head: 
you inſiſt upon it, ſaid he, that it is not 
only derogatory to true delicacy, but a 
| ſufficient reaſon for a man to forſake his 
adorable, if ſhe only conſents to whiſper 
her love, before that whiſper becomes 
her duty; that the girl that will indulge 


one lover in improprieties, would have 


no ſcruple to be equally indulgent to 
another; and that you ſhould hate 
ur WS — 
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the woman that failed 1 in due reſpect 
to herſelf, 


Well, faid the young lady, and what 
is there ſo very prepoſterous in all this? 
If you would be honeſt, I only ſpeak your 
own ſentiments.— I cannot imagine how 
you maſculine folks can have the vanity 
to expect to be made of ſo much conſe- 
quence.—1 do believe you are all Maho- 
metans in your hearts, and think us mere 
machines to ſoften the inconveniencies and 
improve the ſatisfactions of your lordly 
lives. Why now, there is my ſiſter for 
example; but I will not teach her an 
evil leſſon againſt you, for I am verily 
of opinion, that you are one of the moſt 
valuable creatures of your whole ſpecies. 
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R. Windham's attention to gal- 
lantry was interrupted by an im- 
portant blow: his Majeſty George the 
Second was ſuddenly taken off; and 
all his great ſchemes which he had 
laboured in maturing, were now in- one 
inſtant wholly diſconcerted. Miſerable 
England ! this was the era that fixed 
thy wretched fate |—George the Second, 
was an experienced, a reſolute, an inge- 
nuous-minded prince.—It was not the 
little cabal that could impoſe upon his 
ſenſes; it was not the tale of artifice 
that could deceive his ear: he dared to 
judge for himſelf, to weigh, to compare, 


to ſeparate, as occaſion required; and 


above all things, idle prejudice was a 
ſtranger to his foul. —The face of things 

was now quite changed; a new favourite 
aroſe to eclipſe Mr. Windham's reign ; 
or as he expreſſed it, the bear would, 
—— Fs: _ though 
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though all unſkilful, ſteer the boot in 
the full face of the day ; wranglings 
and reſignation were the conſequence. 
Many unpopular acts were paſſed in the 
Houſe : a champion for Liberty ſtood 
forth; in ſhort, the Kingdom was con- 
vulſed by a vanety of paſſions. Mr. 
Windham's undertakings had been ſo 
nervous, their execution ſo ſtrong, and 
his reputation ſo rapid, that it was no 
wonder he had many enemies, the foible 
is ſo natural to the ſpecies; produce me 
the man that loves to be outſhone. 


Lord Windham, from real attachment 
to the throne, and from the general 
benevolence of his diſpoſition towards 
all ranks of people, was greatly hurt at 
the eſtabliſhment of theſe new laws. It 
was, according to his ſenſe of things, to 
ſhake the very conſtitution, by too 
deeply lo: ding its principal pillars. The 
indigent, the induſtrious, he would ſay, 
Whoſe neceſſities even of hunger and 
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thirſt were alone gratified by a per- 
ſeverance in labour, required rather ad- 
ditional encouragements, additional miti- 


gation, then to have the cup of refreſh- 


ment daſhed with unapprehended gall. 


With all the zeal of humanity, he in- 
treated Mr. Windham to exert himſelf 


in the cauſe of juſtice, in the cauſe of 
wretchedneſs ; made 1t appear that unleſs 


the lower ranks of people had their 


bleſſings to preſerve, their minds were 
open to the moſt dangerous inſinuations. 
Tyranny was tyranny however derived; 
nay, it was harder to brook the unkind- 


neſs of a natural parent, than the ſterneſt 


oppreſſion of the uſurper : he was for 


princes reigning in the hearts of their 
people, and for the tendereſt feelings 
being exerciſed toward them. Mr. 
Windham ſaw the full force of his 
arguments, thanked him for the hint, 


and gave the exculpating of himſelf in 


charge to the Vicar, who ſo well ac- 


quitted himſelf upon the occaſion, that 


YT to 
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to this day he is held blameleſs by thoſe 
he moſt eſſentially injured. | 


Mr. Windham's love of fame occa- 
ſioned him, however, to endure many 
| ſevere pangs in the unequal conflict to 
which he was expoſed. After having a. 
long time endeavoured to ſtem the tide, 
and found thoſe endeavours vain, in a 
fit of mortified pride, he threw up the 
reins, when he was upon the very verge 
of obtaining from fear, what was denied | 

d his remonſtrances. 


Mr. Windham _ of office, Mr. 
Windham unrecompenſed for his manifold 
ſervices, was too irritating a ſpectacle 
to be ſuffered in the full face of the 
fun; yet how to reconcile the patriot 
to pecuniary rewards, how to prevail 
upon him to accept a price for his well. 
judged plans, his well exerted eloquence, 
and level him with the groſs of miniſters, 
was a nice ſtroke to accompliſh ; it was, 
nevertheleſs, | 
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nevertheleſs, accompliſhed, and without 
much labour. A handſome gratuity 
actually tendered, required more philo- 
ſophy then Mr. Windham was maſter 
of, to be able to reject it. A little parade, 

it is true, was practiſed ; his ſovereign's 
requeſt was the ſanifying ſeal, and his 
receival of it, the zeſt of his n, 
— and 1 


5 Diſguſted wich courts, and by no means 
well affected to courtiers, he ſought the 
ſolitary ſcene; where, beneath the ſnade 

of ſome fair ſpreading laurel, he might 
contemplate his own greatneſs, and 

enjoy his ſelf-congratulations, on having 
ſtecred his bark ſafe into harbour; but that 
that retirement might not want its moſt. 


abundant charms, he contrived to ſituate 


| himſelf in Mrs. Weſtly's neighbourhood, 
and to have frequent intercourſe | with 
her family. 
. 
Oh Lord 
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Lord Windham had great affection 
for his couſin ; but excluſive of that 
partiality, he was of opinion, he could 
never ſufficiently honour the man whoſe 


public tranſactions were ſo univerſally 
celebrated, nor ſufficiently admire his 


greatneſs of ſoul : in the period of un- 
merited ingratitude, of unmerited neglect; 
in his honeſt zeal for this miniſter, he 
could not but behold the favourite who 


had roſe on his ruins with horror, and 


pitied the k— and kingdom marked 


down for his prey. Mr. Windham la- 
mented the ſhock his popularity had 


ſuſtained by his compliance with the 


will of his ſovereign; faid he had fore- 
ſeen the motive, though incapable of 
obviating its operation; for that, how- 


ever the purpoſes of his enemies might = 
be anſwered by his accepting a diſtinction 


from his ſovereign, his refuſal would 
have been productive of ten- fold igno- 
miny. His oy . in the noble gene- 
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roſity of his nature, believed he merited 
what had been ſuggeſted, only to fix a 
ſtain upon his principles ; his ſovereign 
had condeſcended to offer it with ſuch 
peculiar graciouſneſs, that to have put 

his own feelings in competition with the 
ſatisfaction of royalty, muſt have expoſed 
him to cenſure, nor could he have ac- 
knowledged the patriotic dictates of his 
foul without having incurred the im- 
putation of a more than Molſey arrogance; 
he had therefore of the two evils choſe 
the leaſt, and was not without the hope 
that time would convince all his friends 

of his prudence and unſhaken integrity. 
My lord entered into his relation's 
grievances with the moſt friendly warmth, 


extolled his conduct on every trying, on 


every important occaſion; but obſerved, 
that the mind of underſtanding ought 
not to ſtoop to engagements on the de- 
ſpicable baſis, all public engagements 
were inconteſtably founded. There is, 
added * Ps in the politics of this 
country 
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country ſome of the moſt unworthy 
features; in an hour of extremity, 
abilities alone become the object of deſire ; 
the helm of deſperation can alone be 
truſted to the hands of experience: ſo 
far is reaſonable, ſo far is highly natural; 

but what ſhall we ſay for the man who 
can conſent to wade through all the mire 
of political chicanery; who can ſhift the 
{cene as the humour or the nod of ſtate 
quacks may incline ; who, though he 
s received as the ſole contriver, the ſole 


accompliſher of miniſterial meaſures, has | 


only a private game to play, agreeable _ 
do preſcribed rules from which there is 

neither appeal nor deviation; who muſt. 
yield the moſt noble plan to be con- 
tracted, enlarged, orwholly new modelled, 
as cabal, malignity, or ſelf-intereſt may 
point out; who cannot meet even his 
royal maſter upon terms of humble 
friendſhip; or ſuffer truths, however 
important, to reach his ear; who muſt 

know himſelf ſurrounded by ſpies, and. 
though. 
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though the idol of to-day, open to the 
_ diſgrace, the contempt of a ſucceeding 
party to-morrow ; who muſt hear even 
his wiſhes and endeavours for his 
country's advantage, the ſucceſs of which 
would ſufficiently ſupport him from 
happy conſciouſneſs under the thank- 
_ teſsneſs of ſome and the inſult of others 
_ perpetually controverted and over- ruled; 
and who after years of toil, can have 
no ſecurity againſt the common fate of 
the moſt common miniſters, the looking 
forward without hope, backward with 
mortification, if not actual remorſe ? Are 
theſe things, demanded his lordſhip, in 
any degree ſuited to the ingenuous, the 
rational individual! ? 


- Mr. Windham cd not but ſubſcribe ; 
to the juſtice of theſe obſervations, but 
ſubſcribed to them without reformation; 
his heart was hacknied in the ways of 
men, and he could as ſoon have created 
bimſelf anew as ceaſed to cringe, to 
temporize,, 
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temporize, pervert and convert, as occa- 
ſion might require. The Vicar, whoſe 
pen, as well as loquacity, was ever at 
the ſervice of his ows intereſt, figured 
away to infinite advantage, in anſwer to 
the attacks made upon his patron, and 
had no great reaſon to complain of his 


ſucceſs; but the Vicar, notwithſtanding 
his induftry in his patron's cauſe, had 
given that patron fome little offence 


previous to his leading error, by aſking 
with a ſmall naatter of irony, if the 
Vicar of Bray was to continue his 


humble character now that the farce 
had had its run? Mr. Windham was 
not inſenſible, that there was ſome open- 
ings in the Vicar's tranſactions for public 


puniſhment ; but he, at the ſame time, 


remembered, that there was ſuch a thing 
as reflefed ignominy: it was not to be 


imagined, that he could have diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf fo long and invariably 
in any cauſe, without the world's being 
| able to trace „ and if the 


villaing a 
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willainy had been acceptable, it could 
never be politic to part too abruptly 
with the villain; he therefore reſted all 
his ſchemes upon the family at Mrs. 
„„ 


The Vicar diſconcerted, was too ſtriking 
an object to eſcape his wife's obſerva- 
tion. She ſifted out the reaſon by 
negatives; and once miſtreſs of that fort, 
had no doubt but ſhe ſhould carry every 
other. What ſecrets was he not poſſeſſed 


of? what advantages might he not 


obtain? but added ſhe, if you can 


permit theſe ungrateful returns for all 


your ſervices to pals unrevenged, you 


| muſt. * CAPEDEc of any meanneſs, 


Mrs. Arundel returned the Vicar, 


with an unfavourable brow, you have 
already proved yourſelf a miſchievous 


and buſy inſtrument in my aff Airs 8 you 


are ſecure whatever fate I may incur; 


but I now charge you not to advance 


one 
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one ſtep further; to mitigate, not ag 
gravate, is my earneſt defire : riches and 
life may content your wiſhes, but repu- 
tation and friends are far more precious 
with me. : 


Whar, returned the lady, have I then 
only laboured to be deſpiſed ? have | 
_ increaſed your poſſeſſions, augmented 
your fame, and fought your battles for 
no better purpoſe than to be deſerted 
at the long-run ? but take care, Mr. 
Arundel, friendſhip diſſolved may give 


birth to ſome dangerous inclinations : 


perhaps, we ought to fear each other 


more than all the reſt of the world 


beſide; and be aſſured, if J am ſacrificed, 
if I am rendered the tool of mediation, 
your head ſhall not long be ſecure from 
a moſt formidable ſtorm. | 


5 You are an . ma a violent 
woman, Mrs. Arundel, ſaid the Vicar, 
and a moſt unfit companion for the mind 


© 


: bears nor die away at ſhadows ;—I know 
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of honeſty, for the mind of rationality 
what labours have you been engaged in 


on my account? what work have you 
accompliſhed by my folicitation ? your 


dyn corrupt, your own high-reaching 

ſpirit has hurried you into deſpicable and 
puniſhable actions: you have nothing 
feminine in your nature; the tyger is not 
a more voracious animal; how would 
you have deſtroyed that angel Lady 


_ Windham, both in her peace and repu- 


tation, if I had not protected her? 


Lou protect her! retorted Mrs. Arundel, 


Za bleſſed protector will you prove 


yourſelf. —Your villainy, I find, is all 
by implication, and therefore you think 


| yourſelf ſecure; but believe me, you 


ſhall not eſcape your deſerved deſtruction. 


I am not compoſed of the gentle, the . 
contemptible materials with your Lady 


Windhams ;—I neither ſhrink at bug- 


*# 
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the world ;—I know Harry Arundel, 


and now declare war againft them both. 


You love the French court, Mrs. 
Arundel, ſaid the Vicar; you love 


ſplendor and magnificence ; will you 
reſide there? —A man and his wife once 
declared enemies to each other are beſt 


at a diſtance; I will never attempt to 
reſtrain your inclinations : I will con- 
ſtantly remit you the revenue of a little 
princeſs; only never name me more; 


never look back to what is paſt, or expect 
by Hoſtile meaſures to exculpate yourlelf 
dr 88 me. 


1 will conſider of your propoſal, ſaid 


the lady, nor do I think I ſhall have 


any objection to it; if my perſon and 

underſtanding have loſt their weight in 
your eſtimation, they may not be alto- 
gether ſo much deſpiſed by the reſt of 


Jour ſpecies ;—and I have my foibles ;— 
ſo I am but flattered, it is not neceflary 


to 
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to my repoſe that Mr. Arundel ſhould 
| be the flatterer. You don't imagine that, 
through all its diſguile, I have not been 
able to penetrate your undue approba- 
I tion of your angel Lady Windham: 
13 but wherefore an angel? becauſe ſhe 
| has prudery without the appearance of 
| art, and ſome few perfections without 
L affectation? if ſhe was once capable of 
gratifying the odious wiſhes you enter- 
tain, ſhe would loſe all her charms 
with you; it is your own perverſeneſs 
that conſtitutes her merit: nor is it im- 
' probable upon the ſame principles, that 
the wife of Mr. Arundel may have her | 
' adorers, though ſhe has loſt the power 4 
b of appearing lovely in her huſband's 


ſight. Mrs. Arundel now thought proper | 
_ | to withdraw, and the Vicar, left to him- 
ſelf, confeſſed in the pangs of conſcious 
iniquity, and of conſcious contempt, N 
the beauty, che vn: the energy . 9. 
virtue | 
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There was a ſtrange, a mortifying 
Fatality in all his affairs; he was excluded 
from every poſſibility of viſiting at Lord 
Windham's, by that wretched Sidney's 
being in the way, and no leſs excluded 
from viſiting at his patron's from the 
ſame motive; and what was ftill more 
intolerable to him, notwithſtanding all 
his powers of perſuaſton, he was unable 
to induce Mr. Windham to come to 
town, and draw his friends from their 
obſcurity ; the fellow he introduced as 
a tool, had contrived to ſupplant him, 
and with guilt, confuſion, and appre- 
henſion, he was almoſt driven to deſpair. 


This ſeemed to be the period for re- 
tribution; for even Mrs. Davenport 
began to feel the miſery of a wounded 


conſcience, and the diſtreſs of yon 
ing diſſolution. 


On her huſband's giving her up, 


ſhe had privately intrigued with Mr. | 


5 Winchan, 
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' Windham, until that gentleman, who 


was very nice and fickle, dropped off by 
degrees, and left her to form fome new 
and more permanent connexion. But 
however tranſitory every thing in this 


life, the connexions of the vicious are 


beyond meaſure tranſitory; whilft reaſon 
and principle can be kept aſleep, all 


may be well, but the moment that the 


ſtupor abates, indignation and contempt 


rouſe up in the ſoul, and the object, the 


partner of our iniquity, is of all other 
objects the moſt baneful to our fight. 


Mrs. Davenport met with a Gertnan 


Count, who took her abroad with him, 
where ſhe ſhewed away for ſome time, 
but at aft, quite weary of that vivacity 
which had at firſt ſo abundantly charmed _ 


him, he precipitately deſerted her, only 
making her a ſlight preſent. An old 


peer, who was returning from the Spa, 
and juſt on the verge of eternity, engaged 


her to /ing him to repoſe, and brighten 


G 2 his 


Go ara oP SID : 
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iis waking hours; with him ſhe arrived 
in England; but diſſatisfied with her 
condition, ſhe thought proper to elope, 


and was moſt ſplendidly provided for 


during ſeveral months by a naval com- 


mander; when her health, bloom, and 
ſprightlineſs, were ſuddenly loſt by the 
violent attack of a fever. She at length, 
indeed, recovered, but engaging too early 


in ſome gay ſcenes, had ſo violent a 


return of her diſorder, that her life was 
deſpaired of. In this ſituation, her lover 
withdrew himſelf; and when, by ſlow 
degrees, ſhe became once more capable 
of enquiring into her affairs, ſhe found 
herſelf under great difficulties; a 
number of creditors became clamorous, _ 
her attendants relaxed their care and 


kindneſs, and ſhe having no ſupporting 


ſources in her own breaſt, was dreadfully 


oppreſſed and dreadfully alarmed : ſhe 


vrote to her aunt; a bitter and reproachful 
letter was all the return ſhe received; 5 
Mr. Windham was * en to with as 


little 
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little ſucceſs; but Lord Windham, who 
ever found him unpropitious? he re- 


mitted her a bank note, and the moſt 
tenderly admoniſhing epiſtle ; got a 


gentleman, remarkable for his humanity 


and piety, to viſit her, but heard no very 


favourable accounts of her penitence. 
She was apprehenſtve, not contrite, melan- 
choly, not repentant, and had much 


| ſtronger impreſſions of the wrath than 


the mercy of Omnipotence. Lord 


Windham was at the whole expence of | 


the laſt two months of her life, and had 


her buried with great decency ; whilſt 
her uncle, aunt, aad the gallant that had 
| ſhared her guilt, the great Mr. Windham, 


were no leſs unfeeling for her when alive, 
than unaffected 97 ker departure. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


T JNforrunarcl the new miniſtry did 
not diſplay all the ſpirit in, or 
tenacity for the honour and welfare of 
the kingdom as might have been ex- 
pected: when they ſhould have proceeded 
to action, they, as at the preſent period, 
entered into uſeleſs altercation ; until 
the en ee of their neglect falling 
ſomewhat heavy, they did at length 
condeſcend to open a war with Spain, on 
the very plan which was rejected and 
over- ruled, when ſuggeſted by the wain-⸗ 
ing patriot; but having puſhed their 
victories in ſo tolerable a manner, as 
to enſure themſelves, at leaſt, reflected 
honour, they thought proper to prove 
that they were very ill-qualified for : 
manufacturers of peace. This was an 


opportunity for Mr. Windham to redeem 1 
his luſtre; he flew to town, oppoſed 


the preliminaries then under conſide- 
_ ration, 
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ration, in terms that ought to have 


unmortalized his eloquence, if his motives 
would but have born the teſt; and by 


the Vicar's help communicated ſuch a 
ſenſe to the minds of the public,, of the 
folly and inſufficiency, the wickedneſs 
and corruption of thoſe in power, and 


his own fpirit and perſpicuity, that he 
was once more hung upon as the laſt 


hope of a truſting and greatly alarmed 


people: notwithſtanding all which, his 
zeal, his oppoſition, were by ſome means 


obviated; the peace concluded on its 
_ original plan, and France, by the reftora- 


tion of her fiſheries, by the reſtoration of 
all her valuable poſſeſſions, . enabled to 


reſume her former ſtrength, though 
broke down to the loweſt ebb ;—a 
_ melancholy truth! that England may © 


expect to experience even in the preſent 
generation. 


Lord Windham expreſſed his indig- 
| nation againſt the meaſures purſued by 
LT RE 
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adminiſtration; lamented his departed, his 
vainly ſacrificed friend, Colonel Weſtly, 
who was formed to bleſs his country, and 
to be a bleſſing to ſociety—with abundant 
pathos, declared his aſtoniſhment that 
the ſurviving relations of thoſe number- 
leſs brave men, whoſe deaths were not 
RX only unrevenged, but now rendered wholly 
unprofitable, did not beſet the throne 
N to plead, to ſolicit, that the diſgrace 
N might be averted from the land, the 
poignant injury from their ſouls, of be- 
J holding ſuch noble acquiſitions fo baſely 
© Ys given up. Mr. Windham made his 
y own ſtory good; abjured all future con- 
5 nexions with government, and affected to 
congratulate himſelf on being at laſt 
happily emancipated from the enthuſiaſm 
of poles... 


Suck blunders were committed, and 
ſuch prepoſterous ſchemes carried into 
execution, that the deſtruction rather than 
the proſperity of England appeared to 


as in defiance; conſequently the wiſh, 
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be the object of the cabinet's conſideration. 

It was now that that moſt dangerous and 
alarming attempt was firſt begun of 
marking the prerogative of royalty from 

the privileges of the conſtitution. The 
falutary laws, the long eſtabliſhed and 
unexceptionable cuſtoms of England, „ 
were by no means invaded; the hearts 
of all orders of people were ſpontaneouſly 
verging to one goal; the Britiſh king was ©, — 

the conſolidator of all parties, and the FA 

Britiſh king needed only a ſilken rein, / / 
where affection and loyalty was the- 4 ; 
_ univerſal emulation of his ſubjects. But 
however gentle or relaxed the imme- 

_ diate hand of ſovereignty, an iron curb 
was added to gall the necks of the 
people: prerogative, unconteſted and un- 
endangered prerogative, was brandiſhed, 


Py 
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the intention, the actual duty, became 
repugnant from the idea of compulſion. 
$9 many dreadful inſtances as hiſtorical 
records contain of thus declaring war 
12s 2gainſt 
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againſt the minds of the people, com- 
pelled Lord Windham to proclaim his 
aſtoniſhment aloud on the occaſion : 
prerogative, he obſerved, was undoubt- 
edly a royal perquiſite, but it ought 
to be a concealed one; it was not either 
wiſe or ſafe to expoſe our moſt valuable 
treaſure to vulgar or envious eyes. Con- 
ſcious poſſeſſion and conſcious emolument, 
were, in that caſe, the only poſſible 
_ gratification ; for, though operating un- 
ſeen, it operated in its full vigour; it was 
no ſooner perceived, than oppoſition 
locked up all its properties. 


This was not, however, the opinion of 
the men in power; they had fatally 
imbibed the dangerous idea, and no leſs 
| fatally endeavoured to paſs it for cur- 


rency in a nation of liberty; but liberty 


and tyranny are ſuch irreconcileahle 
contradiftions, that they found them- 
ſelves diſappointed and foiled in all their 
darling * The diſcontent naturally 

3 
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flowing from this unhappy ſource became 
ſo violent, that actual overtures were 
at laſt made to the haughty Mr. Windham, 
to reaſſume a ſhare of miniſterialdignity : 
it was all he wanted to fill up the 
meaſure of his pride; — the application 
was made known to all ranks; — his con- 
deſcenſion celebrated by all denomina- 
tions; — for he liſtened with unwearied 


goodneſs to all that could be propoſed 


for general utility; was ready to concur 
in whatever he might plan that wore a : 
face of probability in that cauſe, bur 
finding that the fame influence ſtill pre- 
vailed, and that, inſtead of premier, he 
muſt ſubmit to be agent; he left them 
to make the beſt of their errors and 
miſcarriages, and, with the moſt patriotic 
' ſentiments, again retired to obſerve the 


preſaged event. Lord Windham, whoſe 


| foul was as incapable of meanneſs as 
: villainy, did not, however, upon this occa- 


1 quite applaud his relation's proceed- 


ings, when 0 much was at ſtake; a little 
8 6 | honeſt 
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honeſt temporizing would have been 
| noble, and who would affirm that tem- 
porizing was difficult to the mind of a 
courtier ? The true friend of his country 
would never bring private pique or the 
little punctilios of ceremony in compe- 
tition with its preſervation, and that 
motive would ſanctify, would — 
him in every exigence. 


The ſhade of public diſſatisfaction 


returned with redoubled darkneſs upon 


the unſteady patriot; and the news- 
papers teemed with ſatires and inſults: 
Mr. Windham's influence was alone 
ſufficient in the opinion of the public, 
if he had exerted his firmneſs, to have 
broken all the ſcandalous chain of mi- 
niſterial tranſactions; the peace would 
never have been patched up, if the 
patriot had not been loſt, _ 


Theſe juſt reflexions upon his cha- 
racter were by no means ſoothing to 
x | | Mr, 


> 


| 
1 
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Mr. Windham's vanity ; but he reſolved 
they ſhould not prove any violent inter- 
ruption to his tranquillity.—Miſs Stanley 
recurred to his imagination, as the ſureſt 
road to the honours his heart panted 
after, though he was aſhamed to ac- 
knowledge it; as ſhe. was next heir to 


| a title, which, with the lighteſt touch 


of parliamentary indulgence, could be 


_ perpetuated to him and his heirs for 
Ever. | . 5 86 


But Lady Windham, the lovely inſen- 


ſible Lady Windham! ſhould he foreco 
his hopes of ſucceeding, after all his 


labours, or fail to bring juſt puniſhment 
upon the Vicar, for not being properly 
active in his commiſſion of ditcovering 


her immediate place of reſidence after 
his firſt beholding her, as his life would 


then have proved one ſucceſſion of feli- 


city? Served in all his dirty, his im- 
portant purpoſes, he was now reſolved 
to caſt off every unealy tie; and the Vicar, 


from 
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from having ſerved him too zealouſly, 
could not but be formidable to his ſight. 
That the Vicar was a villain cannot be 
denied; a mercenary, a deep deſigning 
villain ; but he had, nevertheleſs, been 
a faithful one, and that faith ought to - 

have ſealed his everlaſting ſecurity : Was 

it for Mr. Windham, who had ſwam to 
the goal by his. means and ſupport, to 
expoſe, betray, and caſt him off ?— 
Surely,. no ;—he ought to have ſheltered 
even the head of iniquity, ſince he had 
thought proper to . avail hinklf of its 
— 5 


TX he Vicar, on his part, had too much 
penetration not to perceive that his meri- 
dian was paſt ; but he never apprehended . 
that Mr. Windham would have dared to . 
proceed to extremities with him, ſo much 
as they were in each other's power; he 

therefore determined to overlook. trifles, 
pick the beſt conſolation he could * 
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of his ſingular ſituation, and more than 
once wiſhed himſelf an honeſt, that he 
might have been a * man. 


Mr. Windham abruptly withdrew 

himſelf to his newly purchaſed ſeat, and 

left the wretched agent to his own mor- 
tifying reflexions. | 


Thus has the Vie of Bray's Hiſtory 
ſhewn the early gradations by which 

public affairs have been brought to their 

preſent pitch; the memory of the feeling 
requires no aid to trace the ſucceeding 
evils; and there are already ſufficient 
pages of literature to produce a caſual 
| pang in even the moſt thoughtleſs breaſt. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


IT ADY Windham, from the fre- 
quency of Mr. Windham's viſits, 
and the lively obſervations of her ſiſter, 
began to reproach herſelf with till 
greater ſeverity for the part ſhe had 
acted ; a kind of guilty goblin evermore 
haunted her imagination: it was in fact, 
notwithſtanding the motive, to have put 
herſelf in the power of the man who had 
at beſt behaved ridiculouſly; yet what 
would her lord think of fo untimely a 
communication ?—Think, that the in- 
nocence of her intentions, and the ap- 
prehenſions of affection could alone have 
incited her to practice even a temporary 
reſerve; and that both that innocency and 


_ thoſe apprehenſions now determined her 


to renounce it for ever ;—butif he ſhould 
unfortunately conceive his couſin's breach 
of that decorum a woman of honour 
and underſtanding ought to maintain, 
CN demanded 
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__ demanded chaſtiſement at his hand, where 
ſhould ſhe hide her miſerable head ? 
or what on earth could compenſate fo 
intolerable an evil? It was, however, 
impoſſible, as Mr. Windham's behaviour 
had been ſo perfectly unexceptionable 
Upon every other occaſion, but his 
lordſhip muſt fee it in the ſame light 
the Vicar did, and ſhe ſhould only 
expoſe herſelf to his affectionate raillery. 


Lord Windham was ih his ſtudy, where 
her ladyſhip immediately joined him, 
leſt, if ſhe allowed her reſolution. time to 


cool, ſhe might augment her ſelf-con- 


demnation. The air of perplexity, which, 
in ſpite of all her endeavours, was moſt 
apparently ſtriking, did not eſcape his 
lordſhip's notice. Your wife, replied 
ſhe to his kind inquiry into the cauſe, 
your wife, for the firſt time, is afraid ſhe 
merits your diſpleaſure, yet does ſhe not 
unbeſpeak your utmoſt ſeverity, 
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If errors in judgement, returned his 
| lordſhip, were to meet with arrogant 
returns from our beſt friends, the man 

now before you would be much leſs 
happy than 1 feels and confeſſes himſelf 
to be.— Is there a circumſtance of my 
Sophia's life and infirmity of her nature, 
that cannot be traced to a valuable, B 
benevolent ſource ? Fn 


Lady Windham related the whole affair, 
and concluded with ſaying, that ſimple. 
as 1t might be, the Vicar had taught 

her to tremble for her huſband's ſafety; 

at the Lame time that he occaſioned her 
no ſmall confuſion from almoſt convincing 
her, that there was no foundation for 


i reſentment ; but, added the, Mr 


Windham ought to have known enough 


of my ſentiments, to have ſpared me | 
the poſſibility of miſapprehending him, for 
my retired education could ill qualify 


me to underſtand or receive the adoration 
col friendſhip. TH 
e Lord 
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Lord Windham ſmiled at the beautiful 
diſtreſs, the poignant terrors of delicacy 
and tenderneſs ;—be aſſured, my Sophia, 
faid he, the Vicar did not deceive you 
in his repreſentation of Mr. Windham's 
views; Mr. Windham is a man of the 
world, and though I have for ſo many 
years voluntarily excluded myſelf, I have 
not forgot the little innocent gallantries 
with which it abounds ; but when he 
ſuppoſed me capable of miſinterpreting 
the conduct of the man I love, when he 
inſinuated, that however alive to the 
niceſt ſenſe of honour in the perſon of 

my wite, I could be capable of drawing 
my ſword againſt my friend only for 


profeſling that friendſhip, I muſt confeſs, 
I think he neither paid a compliment to 


my head or my heart; but here 1s Mr. 
Windham, added he, and he ſhall, if 
poſſible, teach us to account for it. 


Mr. Windham no ſooner underſtood 
the merits of the 3 chan he under- 
took 
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took to unravel its myſteries. The 
Vicar, returned he, to whom you conceive 
yourſelves {o highly obliged, is perhaps 
the greateſt monſter in exiſtence. I fee 
the whole drift of his proceedings ; his 
deſigns upon this fair lady were ſuch 
as the maſter of darkneſs could alone be 
capable of forming, and he ſought to 
acquire a conſequence with her by the 
idea of ſecrecy, which nothing elſe could 
have obtained him. I ſhould have ex- 
poſed him long ago, but wanted to get 
the proper clue to his villainy; if you 
have any doubt, I think I can ſuggeſt 
a method of taking a verv harmleſs as 
well as juſtifiable revenge: let Lady 
Windham only come to town, and ap- 
pear tolerably propitious, and you will 
ſoon receive the moſt undeniable proofs. 
Lord Windham declared his approbation 
of the propoſal, merely on the principle 
of not condemning the untried criminal. 


Mr. Windham was now ſatisfied that 


nothing 
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nothing remained for him but to become 
what he would /zem, or forfeit all pre- 
tenſions to reputation : having indulged 


theſe reflexions ſome little time, he felt 
from diſappointment what he called 
honeſt repugnance ; and convinced that 


Lady Windham's virtue was invincible, 
by her late behaviour with reſpect to 
his conduct, perſuaded himſelf he ceaſed 
to wiſh it otherwiſe ; he therefore reſolved 
to declare himſelf to Miſs Stanley in form, 


and put it but of his own power to 


recede. 


But to return to Lord Windham 'Þ 
family—if Miſs Louiſa had had a proper 


acquaintance with Miſs Sidney's heart, 


ſhe would not have ſuppoſed her capable 
of any ſtep that was inconſiſtent with 


the ſtricteſt rules of decorum; nothing 
but the ſnares that were laid for her could 


have undone her; her /ou! was virtuous, | 
and ſhe muſt have been created anew 


to be capable of a breach of virtue. 


_— 
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But notwithſtanding, if Mr. Leneſton 
could have laid empires at her feet, and 
that the ſecret of her circumſtances could 
have been for ever concealed, ſhe was 
ſuperior to every action that muſt violate 
her own conſciouſneſs: yet that ſhe loved 
him, ſhe felt the moſt painful conviction; 
but her's was love—ſhe wiſhed, ſhe deſired 
his felicity though incompatible with 
her own, and could have rejoiced in his 
union with the worthy Louiſa, Louiſa 
had every thing to recommend her to 
eſteem, friendſhip, veneration ; but her 
face was not caſt, or at leaſt had not 
been preſerved, the moſt beautifully of 
any upon earth, and to the youthful 
imagination, beauty is an inconceivable 
charm: yet had ſhe her admirers; 
| beſides Mr. Davenport, ſhe refuſed many 
extreme good offers, bur whether any 
partiality in favour of Mr. Leneſton, or 
an adherence to her earlieſt reſolution 


were the motives, not even her darling 7 
ſiſter could with certainty pronounce 
Miſs 


ber own pencil and warmth of her ima- 


__ Happy, as ſhe would frequently think, 
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Miſs Sidney, who had a very pretty 
taſte for painting, drew her own ſtory 
with ſuch pathos, that there was no be- 
holding it without comprehending it in 
its fulleſt meaning, and experiencing the 
moſt poignant compaſſion ; but as this 
was the amuſement of her leiſure hours, 
and ſhe was ſenſible of the execution of 


gination, ſhe ſearched each ſeparate pro- 
_ duction with the greateſt diligence. 


I.) hhus the very accompliſhments which 
| ſhe had once reoretted poſſeſſing, contri- 
buted to ſoften many a melancholy hour; 
for ſhe was never if unemployed, but 
her cheeks were bedewed with tears, and 
her boſom torn with unutterable anguiſh. 


were thoſe who could -paſs their exiſtence 
without the keen pang of ſenſibility, 

either with reſpect to their own or cheir = 
friends misfortune : to feel, ſhe con- 
* was to be — but _ 
3 does 


——„—-— 
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does not feel the corporeal or mental 
evil ? not the verieſt clod that ever nature 
produced: and the mind of ſenſibility 
has this conſolation, that it is amply 
compenſated by its pleaſures for its 
pains, and that it is no leſs unreaſonable 


than impoſſible to ſeparate the inconve- 


nience from the convenience in any ſitua- 
tion, or upon any occaſion ; therefore we 
ought not to complain, when the balance 


15 pretty equal. 
Mr. Windham made his firſt overtures 


reſpecting Miſs Stanley to her relations, 
who were ſo wiſe and ſo prudent to be 


captivated with them: his viſits were 


admitted, the tears of the lady gradually 


wiped away, and a wedding huddled 


up with all expedition, which neither of 


the parties choſe ſhould immediately 
tranſpi —— 


- Bur Kade 46d Ni Stanley Kube 0 
| whom ſhe had united herſelf ; the 
ambitious 5 
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ambitious man and the coxcomb are 
individuals that nature has diſqualified 
for being an honour to the marriage 
ſtate. Yet is marriage, that moſt conſe- 
quential of all our ſteps, taken not only 
precipitately, but by way of contradiction, 
trolick, nay revenge: for it a lady has a 
father that refuſes her the ſpark ſhe loves, 
for whatever good or ſubſtantial reaſons, 
ſhe is offended, pouts, or at leaſt, perhaps, 
approaches the altar of God with iplcen 
and rancour of heart, and beſtows herſelf 
even at the price of perjury to the man 
ſhe hates. If impropriety could juſtify 
impropriery, or the error of our neighbours 
extenuate ours, I grant you that few 
would be judged with ſeverity ; but we 
_ * ſhall one day find this a miſerable crite- 
rion—yet this is the buſineſs of a divine 
rather than an hiſtorian; I will not 
therefore treſpaſs againſt all rule, and 
| preach to be deſpiſed. 


Vor. U. = Low 
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How did this lady degenerate in her 
taſte! her firſt lover was brave, generous, 


noble, and beneficent; he loved her 
better than he did his own life; nay, 


loved his country doubly for her fake : 


for whatever the profeſſion, he would 
frequently argue, we either ought to fill 
it with pleaſure and principle, or we 
ought to abandon it. A lukewarm ſoldier 


was like an indolent trader, deſpicable ; 
nor would he have had the confidence to 
claim her hand, if his life had been a 


reproach to his profeſſion. 


The man ſhe accepted was of a very 


different genius; cowardly, illiberal, ig- - 


noble, and avaricious : his manners were 


ever diſguiſed, his countenance maſked, 
and his expreſſions equivocal or de- 


ceitful : the bow, the ſhrug, the unmean- 


ing promiſe, and the oblivion of the 
memory was his in the greateſt perfection. 
_ Her perſon, indeed, pleaſed him, 


but 
after 
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afrer the firſt month what is perſon 
to the man of gallantry ?—Lady 
Windham had been the goddeſs of 
his divinity for many years, but Lady 
Windham was unattainable, and that 

was the ſecurity of his attachment. He 
could look back without compunction, 
and forward without a ſingle reſo- 
lution of reformation; except, indeed, 
in the caſe of Mrs. Portmoxe, when 
a pang of regret would ſeize his 
boſom for her eſcaping his toils, or 
that if he could but have ſubdued 

Lady Windham, there would be nothing 
more worth accompliſhing ; conſe- 
quently, he ſhould become a peaceful 
member of ſociety. With all this vice 
in his nature, and ſo much as was 
actually brought into practice, it was 
aſtoniſhing that Lord Windham, not- 
withſtanding all his ſimplicity and 

goodneſs, never once ſuſpected him 
to be a villain; but he had ſo 
% much 


"IF; „ | 
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much art, and could ſo abundantly gloſs 
over any action, that it, required the 


actual optics of Knavery to diſcover that 
.he was a Knave. 


char. 


e 
* 
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"CHAP. XXX. 


OOR Mr. Leneſton was exceed- 


ingly unhappy from Miſs Sidney's 
confeſſion; but though he apprehended 
one moment that it muſt have a con- 


ſiderable meaning, the next he would 


| Batter himſelf that he was merely de- 


ceived. —Louiſa, diſpoſed as ſhe was to 


render him every kind office, did not 
ſuffer all his importunity to prevail 
upon her to give him even her idea of 


Miſs Sidney's real circumſtances : her 


notions of delicacy were ſuch, that if 


a man, ſhe would not have married the 


widow of another; but if her friends 
ſentiments were leis refined, ſhe could 


rejoice in their happineſs; nor could 


ſhe anſwer it to herſelf to be deſiclent 
in her endeavours to promote it. 


But ſhe found little encouragement 


for the proſecution of her friendly 
II 3 purpoſe; 
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purpoſe; every one had an opinion of 
Miſs Sidney that was totally incompa- 
tible with impoſing herſelf upon a 

worthy young fellow in a falſe character; 


and as to Mr: Leneſton's being diſpoſed 


to make choice of her in- ber true one, 


no one of them had the remoteſt idea. 


Miſs Louiſa had, nevertheleſs, obſerved 
the young gentleman with very un- 


common attention; and having heard of 


moſt prepoſterous abſurdities which lovers 


had committed, and convinced that few 


could love with a greater degree of fer- 
vency, ſhe would not have been willing 


to anſwer for the conſequence. Beſides, 


ſhe had (till a farther reaſon, ſhe was 


moſt inexpreſſibly attached to both, and 
gave them credit for a delicacy and a 
refinement that ſhe wanted to bring to 

the teſt; but above all things, ſhe dreaded 


being ſuſpected of that little malignancy 


called jealouſy ; for to have been ſup- 


poled capable of attaching herſelf to 


mo * fellow whoſe affections were 


N 1 


any ſentiment could have prompted her 
of her triends, would have hurt her be- 
determined every thing ſhould be their 


opening for the exertion of their election 
and principles, as could not fail to ſhew 


agreed, once more reviſited Mrs, Arundel, 
who appeared doubly. ſolicitous to re- 
_ commend herſelf to her huſband's friends. 


lord, Lady Windham relaxed as much 
as poſſible her natural reſerve, in order 
to draw out the Vicar; for his lordſhip 


him, and incapable of all injuſtice, was 
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apparently given to another, or that 


to prove an impediment to the happineſs. 
yond meaſure : for theſe reaſons ſhe was 


own. act and deed, and left ſuch an 


them in a juſt point of view. 


Lord and Lady Windham, as was 
By the direction of her much honoured 


having been long accuſtomed to approve 


reſolved to detect him for a villain, or 
re-eſtabliſh him in his friendſhip. 


: * 
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Lady Windham was fo ill a diſſembler, 
that they almoſt doubted of ſucceſs; but 
ſuch is the folly, the vanity of love, 
that its optics can magnify the ſlighteſt 


encouragement into actual invitation; the 
Vicar's uncommon diſcernment was here 
of little uſe; what he had fo long 


wiſhed, he very ſoon believed, and de- 
pending upon the weakneſs, the levity 
of the female heart, fancied nothing 
more was wanting than a gracious op- 
portunity to fulfill his utmoſt ſchemes. 
Her ladyſhip was, however, ſo little 
calculated for deceit, as to be able to 


advance any lengths, that ſhe foon 
| begged ſome other plan might be ſtruck 


out; for that the conſtraint, the difficulty 


of her taſk was beyond what ſhe was 


able to ſuſtain. Mr. Windham was 


neither ſurpriſed nor mortified at her 
ladyſhip's retreat: things had been brought 


to ſuch a criſis by the ſanction her ſmall 


toleration had given them, that he under- 
took to acco! pliſh ne reſt 


high, and 


contrived 
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_ contrived to make an appointment in 
her ladyſhip's name beyond the Vicar's - 
beſt hopes, beyond his moſt flattering 
expectations. A maſquerade ball was 
then in agitation, and a looſe Turkiſh 
dreſs a ſufficient diſguiſe for either ſex; 
the grave, the venerable patriot, did 
not ſcruple in ſuch a cauſe as the detection 
of a villain, to fink his character in a 
leſs dignified one that anſwered his pur- 
poſe; and having placed Lord Windham 
in a convenient ſituation for overhearing 
all that paſſed between him and the Vicar, 
prepared, in a ſalon miſerably lighted and 
the convenience of a maſk, to receive the 
right reverend gallant. The Vicar was 
punctual in his appointment, and being 
conducted by his friend Mr. Martin to 
the lady, would have made her a very fine 
ſpeech, if ſhe had not inſiſted upon being 
firſt heard on an important ſubject. 


(del, ſaid the ſuppoſed lady, 


xd accents, to what am I to 
. 
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impute your extraordinary conduct? 
when my mother was ready to beſtow 
me upon you, you thought proper to 
marry another; yet you would now 
perſuade me, that your affection for me 

is ſo violent, that to abuſe the confidence 
of a man who for years conſidered you 
as his guardian and his friend, is the 


only way to give you peace. 


When I firſt addreſſed you, my deareſt 
madam, returned the Vicar, your extreme 
youth gave me little chance for ſucceſs ; 
Lord Windham was alſo ſo much attached 
to vou, that to have proved an inter- 
ruption to your union would have been 
the height of barbarity; but in the 


very inſtant that I beheld you given up 


to him, though in appearance for ever, 
I cheared my foul with the fond expecta- 
tion of ſome future favourable period: 
you have ſeen, madam, how religiouſly 


J have preſerved the ſecret with which 


| you honoured me; nor have I ſuffered 


my 
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my indignation againſt the man who 
dared to affront you to break forth, be- 


cauſe I would not wound either your 
* or your peace. 


Affronted ! returned the FRO If lady, 
you inſiſted upon it, that there was no 
affront intended me, and by terrifying 
me with apprehenſions for the life I loved, 
prevailed upon me to conceal my ideas 
of it from my lord. 


= Dice anni can this be the purpoſe 
for which I obtained the happineſs of 
an appointment? was it my voice that 
conſtituted: good or evil in your imagina- 
tion? we are feldom pained without a 
_ cauſe; and if your lord was now to be 
Informed of that affair, I believe you 
would not find his * on the 
1 fide of your credulitys. 


And i is this the language of or fir? 


H | l will 
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I will deal openly with you, madam; 
I am not to be trifled with; your own 
invitation has brought me here, and if 
you don't know your own mind, that is 
no reaſon I ſhould” not be properly re- 
ſolved, and - 


Thou moſt infernal of hypocrites ! 
cried Mr. Windham, in a voice that 
broke upon his ear like a clap of thunder, 
thou moſt conſummate of villains ! My 
lord, you now fee (for Lord Windham 
was advancing) to what account you are 
to place your obligations to this gentle- 
man. You have now been taught by 
his own confeſſion, no leſs than I myſelt, 
what dupes, what wretched dupes we 
have been to the moſt corrupt of human 
_ natures. Why really, fir, faid Lord 
Windham, I muſt acknowledge, nothing 

bur the evidence of my own ſenſes could 
have given me an adequate impreſſion of 
Mr. ArundePs deſervings; but is it not 
ſurpriſing, that fo fine a genius ſhould 


F K 
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be ſo little ſucceſsful ? what return can 


I poſſibly make him for the favours he 
intended me? I am ignorant what cog- 


nizance the law would take of his pro- 


0 ceedings; nor do I find myſelf diſpoſed 


to enquire; he has given me a right to 
do myſelf juſtice, and as my injuries are 


0 lingular, ſo ſhall my revenge be full of 


ſingularity. 


Se gentlemen, faid the trembling 
culprit, to leave your fight for ever; to 
you, Mr. Windham, I moſt particularly 


apply, becauſe to you I have been a 


valuable friend. 


Sir, 1 Mr. Windham, be uni- 


= formby baſe ; publiſh whatever part of 


my affairs are according to your concep- 


tion ſtamped with the ſeal of confidence; 


what ſhall I have now to fear? you can 


be out in your politics ; you can err in 
your judgement; and as for your veracity, 
vou have kindly demonſtrated how much 
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that is to be relied upon: you ſee, my 

lord, how neceſſary it is to guard againſt 

ſuch a harpy; your teſtimony I doubt 
not but I may command ; and I am 
afraid Lord Windham's teftimony will 

be able to invalidate the honeſt Vicar's 
on any occaſion, 


Is there no terms of accommodation, 
that can be granted me? demanded the 
Vicar, in the moſt abject accents. 


Yes, pepkied Mr. Windham, fly the coun- 
try; enrich ſome of your deſerving rela- 
tions with the ſpoils of your iniquity, and. 
from this hour lead a life of unremitting 
cContrition; but if beyond this hour you 
continue in this metropolis, or if beyond 

a neceſſary time you are found in this 
kingdom, be aſſured you ſhall be given 
up to public juſtice and public igno- 
miny. You have a nephew (meaning 
me the writer of this faithful hiſtory) 
who has experienced your pride, avarice, 
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and barbarity ; but for Lord Windham, 
he had periſhed years ago; the vicarage 
of Bray ſhall be his; and thus will both 


the church and fociety be delivered from 


their greateſt diſgrace, their — bane. 
Your wife —— 


I will never ſee her more, returned he. 


But Mr. Arundel, ſaid his lordſhip, 
have you forgot your fon ? in what ex- 


tremities did I find him! you will not 
refuſe him a ſhare in your fortune : you 
now know your ſentence, and therefore 


no parlying ; we will nevertheleſs, if you 
pleaſe fir, to Mr. Windham, abject and 


abhorred as he IS, leave him to a few 


moments recollection. 


Mr. Windham beyond meaſure con- 


gratulated himſelf upon the dexterous 


management of fo critical a point; and 
finding on enquiry; that the Vicar had 
'S- literally 
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literally followed his injunctions, his nec 
care was to remove Mrs. Arundel. 


Mrs. Arundel was, in ſome degree, 
prepared for his viſits by flying reports, 
and had wrote to her couſin Martin, 
intreating him to accompany her into 
France, and devote his future life to 
her alone; adding conditions not a little 
flattering to the generality of imagina- 
tions: but Mr. Martin had better 
proſpects; and therefore made no other 
uſe of this generous propoſal than ex- 
; poling 1 it to Mr. Windham. 


Mr. Windham, hes nad, entered 
Mrs. Arundel's apartment; and having 
communicated her huſband's diſgrace, 
adviſed her to remove herſelf from uni- 
verſal contempt, if not from univerſal | 
inconvenience. 


The fury for once diſplayed herſelf in 
her true colours ; diſappointment, rage, 
turbulence 
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turbulence and guilt, were all conſpicuous 
in her gorgon aſpect ; ſhe inſulted, ſhe 
menaced, ſhe invoked the moſt dire 
vengeance on his head ; deſpiſed his 
attention; declared ſhe would haunt him 
as his evil genius; when, in the midſt of 
her heroics, Mr. Windham calmly pre- 
ſenting her love epiſtle to her ſight, 
ſhe burſt into tears; and, as ſoon as 
relieved into recollection, offered to ſubmit 
| herſelf to his diſpoſition. In the courſe 
of their converſation, Mr. Windham, 
with pleaſure, diſcovered that it was her 
deſire to retire to France; to France he 
inſtantly perſuaded her to repair, where 
ſhe now paſſes her days but very un- 
comfortably; as from her reduced cir- 
cumſtances ſhe is unable to purchaſe 
reſpect or admiration, or indulge herſelf 
in the vanities ſhe love. — 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


HE innocent family ſhuddered at 
1 the very idea of ſuch perfidy and 
wickedneſs, as they were now convinced 
had been practiced by people they had 
once held in the higheſt eſteem ; nor did 
Mrs. Wentworth conceive ſhe could ever 


be ſufficiently thankful that her lovely 
child had not fallen a victim to Mr. = 
 ArundePs deep- laid villainy. 


Louiſa now undertook the cauſe of 


Leneſton and Miſs Sidney ; opened it 


in the kindeſt, the moſt delicate terms 


to their reſpectable friends, and lamented 
that the poor, the worthy girl had Known. 
5 irretrievable misfortunes. 


Lond Windham was greatly furpriſed, 


and faid he ſhould not ſuppoſe that 
| Leneſton would chuſe to unite himſelf to 
ber. if he was acquainted with the nature of 


her 
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her circumſtances ; ſubſcribed perfectly to 
her abundant merits ; wiſhed it was poſſible. 
by any means to render her happy, but 
profeſſed he had too good an opinion of 
her mind to believe that was the method. 


Suppoſe we call them, ſaid Mrs. Went- 
worth, and mention it before them. My 
lord took upon him to introduce the 
ſubject; hinted both tenderly and politely 
that he had obſerved a growing appro- 
bation between them, and that all their 
friends were ready to aſſiſt in completing 
their wiſhes. Mr. Leneſton expreſſed 

his gratitude in terms that ſufficiently 
 evinced his feelings, but Miſs Sidney 
anſwered only with tears. My dear 
child, ſaid Lord Windham, I did not 
mean to wound you, nor would I render 
the converſation diſtreſſing: Leneſton is 
a generous young fellow; and the in- 
nocence of your intentions from your 
preſent amiable conduct muſt be ap- 
parent. I know the N of your 

5 . 1 
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ſtory z you were both ſome time ago 


dependant on the bounty of others, but 
the Vicar has by compulſion performed 
an act of juſtice, and his ſon Leneſton 
is now entitled to many thouſand pounds. 


Mr. Leneſton Mr. Arundel's ſon ! re- 


peated Miſs Sidney wildly, Yes, madam, 


ſaid my lord, as certain as you are the 
daughter of my much lamented tutor. 
And you know the particulars of my ſtory ? 
returned ſhe—Alas ! is it poſſible That 
you ſhould know 1 Was the Vicar $ wife; 2 


Am univerſal 3 the con- 


ſequence of this declaration; but when 


the miſerable girl could ſo far collect 


Herſelf as to give the gradations of her 
ſeduction, horror and indignation, pity 
and eſteem were the alternate paſſions of 


their boſoms. 


"Fang Leneſton declared that he had 
been al ays of opinio n, that vice, nay, 
indiſcretion 
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indiſcretion were wholly incompatible 
with Miſs Sidney's amiable nature; 
and that though ſhe would ſtand before 
him ſelf- accuſed, he had flattered himſelf 
that the explanation would have been 
happy for both. 


Lord Windham, Mrs. Weſtly, and 

Mrs. Wentworth, made many moral and 
ſenſible obſervations upon the viciſſitudes 
of human affairs, and his lordſhip think- 
ing this a fit time, put the grateful, the 


deſerving Miſs Sidney in * of her 
annuity. = 


How came it, my lord, Gd Mrs. 
Wentworth, that open as you have been 
upon every other occaſion, you ſhould 


have ſo long concealed this circumſtance _ 


of Mr. Leneſton's relationſhip to the 
Vicar from our knowledge? 


For many reaſons, | my dear nen N 
returned he; in the firſt * I ſhould 
hope 
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hope you will do me the juſtice to believe, 
that I am not over forward to boaſt of 
my own good offices. I found that 
worthy young gentleman in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion as I truſt he has intirely loſt the 
remembrance of, deſerted by both father 
and mother, and deſtitute of every 
neceſſary; was it not natural to become 
the protector of the helpleſs and the 
innocent? I had him placed at ſchool; 
found peculiar pleaſure in his growing 
attachment to me, but could never 
prevail upon the Vicar to ſee him; and 
to excuſe his neglect and inhumanity, he 
affected to think the child did not belong 


to him; this was what induced me never 


to let them meet. In the ſecond place, 
but why ſhould I enlarge upon a 
ſubject that needs no explanation? 


What a 'wretch, ſaid Mrs. Weſtly, 
muſt that man be, who could forſake his 
un offspring! but it muſt be confeſſed 

the Vicar's character is a uniform one. 

ee Fey, 
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Pray, is he not liable to a proſecution on 
M.iſs Sidney's account ? 


You know, mu ſaid Lad Wind- 
ham, he is now far enough out of the 
kingdom; had I been acquainted with 
his baſe proceedings in time, he moſt 
certainly ſhould have made atonement. 


Mr. Leneſton begged that he might 
divide what he had obtained with the 
1njured girl, but Lord Windham would 


not hear it. Miſs Sidney, faid he, 1 1 under 


my care. 


Me Weſtly then begged leave to 
communicate her wiſhes; Louiſa and 
Leneſton, ſaid ſhe, are the children of my 
heart; with what inexpreſſible pleaſure 
ſhould I know them united! Louiſa 
profeſſed the higheſt friendſhip for the 


young gentleman, but intreated fuch 83 


thing might never be mentioned more: 
had 1 been his firſt "0 faid ſhe, I 
Yu 
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verily believe I ſhould have adhered to 
my reſolutions of celibacy, but nothing 
could prevail upon me to accept a once 
fubdued heart. There was ſo much good 
ſenſe and ſuch an appearance of firmneſs 
in her determination, that the parties 
conſented to drop all * of their 
union. 


Ignorant as Lord Windham was of 
the meaſures of ſeduction purſued by 


the Vicar, with reſp&& to Leneſton's 


mother, he had always avoided the 
mention of her, nay, indeed, had almoſt 
forgot that ever he had known her. The 
family, however, with whom ſhe went 
abroad, returning to England much 
about the time of the Vicar's diſgrace, 
and all the mother alive in her heart, 
ſhe could not forbear enquiring the fate 
of her beloved child; nay, intreating his 
lordſhip to grant her one half hour's 
audience. Lord Windham, whoſe ear 
was ever open to the voice of diſtreſs, 

and 
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and who, from being a man, could not 
perſuade himfelf he was intitled to judge 


the errors, or the renounced vices of 
humanity with ſeverity, moſt chearfully 
complied with her requeſt, nevertheleſs 


hoping that the good ſenſe and conſtancy 
ſhe had evinced, in chuſing him the 
protector of the Vicar's fon, and for 
ſo many years foregoing all claim to 
him, would ſecure her from every deſire 


of beholding the living teſtimony of her : 
| guilt, the living * of her con- 
1 . 


keep her 3 a ſecret, and having 


given orders for the manner of her re- 


ception, and ſettled the etiquette of his 


own behaviour, he expected her arrival 


in in his ſtudy. 


1 Mrs. Dawſon, for ſo ſhe called herſelf, 
was immediately conducted to his lord- 
a + ; Lord Windham, ſaid the, as ſhe. 
Vor. 1 "= entered, 
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entered, will add one more obligation 
to that I now experience. I have been 
a ſufferer for many, many years, and 
ſhall I not at laſt caſte ſome fmall conſo- 
lation? Had the Vicar's fortune been 
undiſpoſed of, I had ſtill preſerved the 
ſecret of his enormous guilt ; but ſince 
I cannot prejudice my child by excul- 
pating my own conduct, I can no longer 
conſtrain myſelf. Your lordſhip w_ 
well underſtand the wiſhes of nature; to 
abhor the guilty, we need not hate Fee 


innocent. Oh! could I but behold him 


undeſpiſed by his friends, then would 
all my calamities be amply compenſated. 
Do not, my lord, prejudge me; read 
this paper, and receive Mr. Windham's 
relation; on that alone I hinge my claim 
to indulgence; ſhould you diſcover that 
inſtead of a weak, ſeduced, or a vicious 
awretch, I am a barbarouſly injured one; 
that in the firſt inſtance, brutality was 
my deſtruction and in the ſecond filial 
| matierncis wy — crime; if what will 
5 juſtify ö 
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juſtify me in the ſight of heaven can 
remove natural prejudices from your 


heart, you have my addreſs, and the means 
of making me happy. 


Having ſaid thus much, and learnt 


that her child was well and in eaſy cir- 
cumſtances, ſhe haſtily withdrew, and 


left his lordſhip to the aggravated con- 
demnation of the villain he had once 


eſteemed and honoured, The whole 


tenor of Mrs. Dawſon's conduct had 


been ſuch, that Lord Windham could 


not doubt her veracity, and unwilling 


to enter upon ſo horrid a ſubject with 
his friend, he reſolved to take Mrs. 


Wentworth and Mrs. Weſtly's opinion, 


what ought to be done for the mother 
of their favourite youth. The good 
ladies, whoſe benevolence was never 
exceeded on any occaſion, were for re- 


ceiving her with abundant marks of 
kindneſs, and Mrs. Weſtly propoſed 


: * her particularly under her pro- 


T3 tection, 
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te&ion, as ſince her beloved loſt child 
had fo great an intereſt in the fon, he 
would not have ſuffered the mother to 
be neglected. To prevent the imper- 
tinent obſervation of their domeſtics, and 
guard againſt the ill- natured curioſity 
af a buſy world, it was however deter- 
mined, that ſhe ſhould be introduced 


by the name of Leneſton, and conſidered 


as a widow. Miſs Louiſa was com- 
miſſioned to prepare the Cornet for the 
tender interviews whoſe heart exulted in 
the bleſſing, and he was impatient for 


the maternal embrace: it was too much 


for deſcription. —She preſſed, fondly 
preſſed him in her affectionate arms; 


and he with the moſt amiable afſiduity 


wiped the ſucceeding tears from the 
Cheek: We will know no diſtinction of 
_ circumſtances, cried he; what I can call 
mine muſt be yours, or you forego your 
claim in me: can I have a happier 


_ taſk than chearing the boſom that has 


kelt ſuch abundant cares upon my account? 


/ 
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or is it poſſible for me to enjoy affluence 
if you have one difficulty unremovecdl? 
My friends will be your friends, and 
to the end of my exiſtence, duty and 
love ſhall be the diſtinguiſning cha- 
racteriſtics of your poor Leneſton. Lo 
be acquainted with Mrs. Leneſton, was 
to eſteem her; adverſity and travail had 
taught her ſo juſt a way of thinking, 
that ſhe was at once a pleaſing and 
inſtructive companion. 


During her abſence from her native 
country, "te had, as was very natural, 
numberleſs advantageous offers for 
changing her condition; but as her re- 
ſolutions to obſerve one undeviating 
track of propriety were not lightly form- 

ed, ſo they were not to be lightly fore- 
gone; ſhe therefore returned, as before 


mentioned, with the family with which 


ſhe had embarked; by whom, in con- 
ſideration of her abundant merit, ſhe had 
for years been treated as a friend inſtead 
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of a ſervant. One gentleman, how- 
ever, in particular, a native of Jamaica, 
born to command, and unknowing of 
_ diſappointment, becauſe he took it in 
his head to make choice of her for a 
wife, took it in his kead to be violently 
_ offended at her refuſal of him. In vain 
did the poor creature uſe every objection, 
modeſty and humble independence could 
ſuggeſt ; — ſhe was not to be allowed 
an election, in the ſame moment that he 
himſelf inſiſted upon that indulgence; 
and from having a ſoul made of fire, he 
became indefatigable in little plots, ei- 

ther to ſurpriſe = into compliance, or 
revenge her obſtinate rejection of him. 

Mrs. Leneſton was much alarmed by his 

behaviour, but the gentleman under 
whoſe protection ſhe was ſituated ex- 


horted her to believe herſelf ſecure—the 


greateſt bravadoes, he would add, were 
always the greateſt cowards ; and what- 
ever big words Mr. Nevel might deal in, 
he was confident his actions would be 


A 
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perfectly harmlets. But Mr. Ingram was 
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not aware that low cunning is too often 


an over-match for ingenuouſneſs; nor, 
incapable as he himſelf was of fraud and 
_ outrage, had he the remoteſt idea that 
a man would dare fo far, as to beict his 


bouſe at midnight, and carry off a re- 
ſpectable member of his family in ſpite of 


all his endeavours to defend her —ſo ne- 
vertheleſs it proved the negroes, by this 
_ knight-errant's contrivance, were all laid 


faſt aſleep, in conſequenceofanunaccuſtom- 


ed ſupply of brandy and wines, which he 


found means to convey amongſt them; nor 
did he fail to have Mr. Ingram's arms either 


purpoſely unloaded, or removed to a dit- 


ferent chamber to the one in which they 
were wont to be depolited—when there- 
fore he was awaked by the unavoidable 

buſtle, compulſion on the one part, and 


reſiſtance on the other occaſioned, he 


found himſelf under the mortifying ne- 
ceſſity of becoming a tame ſpectator of 
the villainous tranſaction, and Mrs. Le- 
„ neſton 
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neſton was at length borne off in triumph. 
Having rode furiouſly for three or four 
hours, they arrived at one of Nevel's 
houſes, where Mrs. Leneſton was put 
under the care of an elderly negroe wo- 
man till farther orders ;—and as Nevel 
was not a little fatigued, as well as his 
companions, with the expedition, it was 
ſettled that they ſhould leave her unmo- 
leſted till the morning—when it was re- 
ſolved ſhe ſhould accept Nevel's honor- 
able offers with a proper grace, or be 
rendered the general prize of the good 

company. Mrs. Leneſton, though it 
was impoſſible for her to apprehend the 


ſchemes that were forming againſt her, 


was ſufficiently miſerable—ſhe paſſed the 


night in tears; and it was apparent the 


poor negroe was not a little intereſted on 
her part, for difference of complexion, 
| whatever advantage we may be diſpoſed 
to make of it, by no means conſtitutes | 
difference of nature. 


The - : 
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The moment the deſperadoes were aſ- 


ſembled the priſoner was called for, who 


no ſooner appeared before them, than ſhe 
was ſeverely reprimanded for ſpoiling her 
face with blubbering—a mighty griev- 
ance truly ! ſaid one of them, to be 
brought here only to be made the richeſt 
woman in the iſland !—Mrs. Leneſton 
plead the humility of her wiſhes —a plea 


that was ridiculed by the whole party; 
and the queſtion, after abundant pros 
and cons, was ſolemnly put, Whether 


ſhe would or would not receive Mr. 


Nevel for her huſband ?—lIt was however 
exceedingly abſurd to require a determina- 


tion where no negative was to be ad- 
mitted : when ſhe attempted to ſpeak 


ſhe was ſilenced by aſſurances that no re- 
fuſal would be tolerated; and having 5 
provoked them by her delays, the avow- 


al of their intentions reſpecting her broke 
upon her like a clap of thunder, and ſhe 


could only tremblingly ſolicit a ſhort 


* in order to collect herſelf, before 


4 | : the 
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ſhe pronounced her finalreſolution. Debates 


ran high the requeſt ſhe made, whilſt 


it was deemed reaſonable on the one fide, 


was exploded by the other ; but happily 
for her there was in the end a majority in 


her favour, and four-and-twenty hours 


graciouſly granted her to uy in un- 
availing anguiſh. 


On her return to the negroe's apart 
ment, ſhe thought ſhe perceived ſome 


no leſs important than propitious intelli- 


gence in her countenance — they never- 
theleſs looked upon one another for ſome 
time, without venturing to exchange a 


{yllable—when the negroe in a low voice 


ſaid, Can you ride horſe, can you make 
poor negroe free, poor negroe no ſtay 


behind— this was enough; Mrs. Leneſ- 
ton very juſtly believed ſhe had ſufficient 
_ intereſt with Mr. Ingram to obtain re- 


wards for her deliverer; and therefore 


did not ſcruple to engage in his name to 
fulfill all her demands. The dead hour 


of 
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of night was fixed upon for their departure; 
a horſe of uncommon ſpeed, taken from 
the ſtable for their conveyance; in which 
double robbery ſhe conceived herſelf 


juſtified by the laws of nature and the : 


laws of morality—for it was merely Fo 


: act of ſelf-defence. 


The moon ſhone kindly upon them— 
the road, though intricate, was well 
known to the negroe; and they had the 


good fortune to reach their aſylum with- 


out either interruption or moleſtation. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ingram, together with 
their children and domeſtics, were be- 


5 yond meaſure delighted to find Leneſton 


once more under their roof; and would 
have ſued for legal compenſation, but 
that they were fearful of diſagreeable 
conſequences: it was then determined 
that they ſhould appear ignorant of her 
eſcape, untill they had an opportunity of 
embarking for England, which they had 
long intended to do, as ſoon as they 

2 1 6 could 
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could ſettle their affairs in ſuch a manner, 
as to ſecure them from the neceſſity of 

ever viſiting the iſland again. Having 
_ chriſtened the negroe and recompenced 
her in a degree no leſs ſuperior to her 
utmoſt expectations, than Mrs. Leneſton's 
utmoſt promiſes, they gave her her choice 
either to attend them to England, or to 
be conveyed to any diſtant iſland belong- 
ing to her own people the latter of 
which proving her inclination, ſhe was 
at a future period put on board a ſhip 
bound for the place from whence ſhe 
had been violently removed, for the 
purpoſe of being fold to the beſt bidder, 
and where they had afterwards the ſatis- 


faction to hear ſhe was very comfortably 


ſettled. Nevel, from the inſtant he 
_ diſcovered their flight, was now frantic 
with rage, and now ſinking with felf- 
apprehenſions—though he had the hardi- 
| neſs to commit crimes, he was one of 

thoſe who had not the courage to bear 
even the idea of puniſhment; and from 
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being well appriſed of the character he 
had to deal with, he very naturally con- 
cluded that he ſhould be called to a ſevere 
account for his conduct. Wherever he 
went, or wherever ſituated, his cowardice 
was ſtill the bane of his peace; and hav- 
ing recourſe to the bottle for relief, he 
ſoon brought on a fever, which, in thoſe. 
hot climates, is generally fatal, that in a 
few days, by finiſhing his exiſtence, re- 
ſtored Mrs, Leneſton to liberty and tran- 
quillity. . 5 
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CHAP. XXXII 


degrees the horror of the Vicar's 
guilt wore off the minds of this 
worthy circle ; nor did the pleaſure they 
took in each other's company and con- 


verſation receive inconſiderable addi- 
tion, by Mr. and Mrs. Ingram's being 
_ enrolled on the liſt of friendſhip. Mr. 
Ingram was the youngeſt fon of a cler- 


gyman, who having given him a liberal 
education, was compelled by his cir- 
cumftances to puſh him into life, with- 


out any other ſupport or dependance. 


He became however 1n a very few years 
a living teſtimony of the utility of edu- 


cation, and the advantages of integrity 


— his increaſe of fortune ſeemed not ſo 


much the effect of his induſtry, as the 
natural conſequence of his merit; and 


as he had great property from his con- 
nexions in Jamaica, he had judged it 
neceſſary to pay a viſit to that iſland, 


in 
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in order to put it in ſuch a train as to 
derive all due benefits from it, devoid of 
all inconvenience. In this expedition 
he had been accompanied by his wife, 
a lady of very uncommon accompliſh- 
ments, and three daughters, the eldeſt 
of which, from being far from unlike 


the fair Sidney, in either perſon or men- 


tal endowments, in the courſe of ac- 
quaintance inſenſibly ſtole upon Mr. 
Leneſton's approbation. Mrs. Weſtley, 
and in ſhort all his friends were highly 
pleaſed by the incident; and the gene- 
rous Louiſa more eſpecially intereſted her- 
ſelf in promoting an union that ſne con- 
ceived would be productive of the moſt 
ſalutary effects. She indeed entered into 

the affair with the moſt agreeable. 
warmth, removed every objection that 
prudence or wiſdom could ſuggeſt, and 
in the end was fo ſucceſsful as to find 
ſhe had not laboured in vain. You and 
I, my Sidney, ſhe would ſay, whilſt we 
devote our days to each other, will not 
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be ſo illiberal as to prove neglectful of 
our friends happineſs—nothing can fo 
effectually reſtore the tranquillity of our 
Leneſton's mind, as being united to a 
woman of merit—had you been fortu- 
rate, or I handſome I will not ſay that 
I ſhould have eſpouſed Miſs Ingram's 
cauſe ! but ſituated as we are, for good 
and wiſe reaſons I make no doubt, let 
us aſſiſt what appears to be the intentions 
of Providence, and augment the felicity 
of the already peculiarly favoured. It 
is with aſtoniſhment, ſaid Miſs Sidney, 
that I obſerve the operations of your ſelf- 
_ denying, your generous ſpirit—a mind 
like yours, though not lodged in the 
faireſt form, cannot but have ſtrong at- 
tractions for ſenſibility; and was I a 
man you would be the firſt choice of my 
heart—to what purpoſe is a face beauti- 
ful, if the ſoul is deformed; or can 


1 5 you have zn idea of the miſery of that 


fire-fide, that beauty alone is expected to 
— It is not the blooming cheek 


or 
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or the ſparkling eye that can give per- 
manent delight; unleſs the one derives 
its glow from mental dignity, the other 
its luſtre from mental. ſanctity ; for with 
reſpect to the world's opinion, except 
Where our own hearts join their cor- 
roborating voice, it is of little importance 
whether we are extolled or condemned; for 
all that is truly valuable, or truly me- 
ritorious, lies far beyond the reach * 
common inſpestion. 


Mr. Ingram was ſo well pleaſed with 
: young Leneſton, that, notwithſtanding 
the wiſh had been early formed of an 
alliance with him, by the Windham fa- 
mily, the actual overture was his.—I 
think, ſaid he, if I have any judgement, 
there is a growing approbation between 
my daughter and your favourite; and if 
that is the caſe let us relieve them from 
every anxiety by declaring our ſenti- 
ments. In point of fortune, as Mrs. 
. hes lettled It, he is my daugh- 
ter's 
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ter's equal; and in merit I do not ſcru- 
ple to pronounce him greatly her ſu- 
perior but ſuch as ſhe is, if he has a 
wiſh to obtain her, I ſhould think my- 
ſelf happy in beſtowing her hand upon 


him. 


Miſs Ingram, though no conduct was 
ever more unexceptionable than hers, 
was much hurt to find that her tender 
ſentiments had tranſpired—I own, ſaid 
the bluſhing, and covered with confu- 
_ fion, I have a great eſteem for Mr, Le- 
neſton, and am. 3 my father's 
diſpoſal; but how it could be ſuſpected 
that I had formed a choice without his 
. dire&Qion, withour his command, I am no 
| leſs aftoniſhed than mortified. 


Mis Wentworth raillied her with ſo 
much good-natured vivacity, that ſhe 
began by degrees to recover her own 
- good opinion, and to affume becoming 
confidence. Mr. Leneſton, from his 
„ connexion, 
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connexions, had numberleſs opportunities 
of advancing his fortune at court; but 
it is ſo natural for us to adopt the no- 
tions of thoſe we are attached to, that he 
had an equal averſion to the life of 
| fplendid ſervitude that Lord Windham 

had from his infancy entertained. All 
lucrative W euere Lord Windham 
uſed frequently to ſay, ought to be poſ- 
ſeſſed by men of undeniable abilities, but 
if poſſible by men whoſe abilities were 
their only fortunes. Where large poſ- 
ſeſſions were given, there were ſufficient 
duties to be performed by the individual, 
without letting himſelf aut to mercenary 
wndertakings. To his prince he owed all 
that a ſubject could accompliſh, and. it 
was incumbent upon him to protect thoſe 


that were in a ſtate of ſubordination; 


but that the ſervices of the noble- minded 
ought to be ſpontaneous that hankering 
after the loaves and fiſhes, that cager- 
neſs for fee and reward was what de- 
f ſtroyed all the firm OO of govern- 
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ment; and honeſt men's countenanc- 
ng the practice, indemnified the thieves 
of ſociety. — This was nevertheleſs 
a doctrine that was but ill- received by 
the generality of the public; for the 
rich blockhead, on the ſingle merit of 
his riches, not only frequently puſhed 
for, but frequently obtained the firſt 
truſts, and in conſequence of thoſe 
truſts procured all that homage and ve- 
neration, which ought alone to await 
intrinſic worth, and evinced greatneſs. 
But beſides Mr. Leneſton's own proper 
qualifications, he was rendered addition- 
ally eligible to thoſe in power from his 
intimacy with the Windhams : there were 
many knots both in the miniſters and 
the agents conduct that had never been 
ſatisfactorily untied ; and Mr. Windham's 
ſucceſſors would gladly have picked out 
ſomewhat from his character to have 
enhanced their own. —Leneſton was not 
however to be made a cats-paw of; he 
| abjured the little artifices, and deſpiſed | 
the 
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the fineſſe of politics; and would not 
have ſold that freedom of thought, that 
freedom of action, which is the peculiar 
birthright of every Briton that dares to 
claim it, for all the golden chains in the 
univerſe, Adminiſtration had the wiſ- 
dom to diſcover that their credit was 
greatly diminiſhed, though they had not 
had the wiſdom to guard againſt the evil's 
taking place :—whulſt an appearance of 
right is kept up in public affairs, though 
realities may happen to be wrong, no 
bad conſequence can enſue but faith 
is full as neceffary in the ſtate as the 
church; the deluſion ſhould be evermore 


preſerved, for once undeceived, what 


hold can we hope to gain on the opinion 
of mankind ? When we are ſpectators 
at a pantomime, we are entertained— 
when behind the curtain our entertain- 
ment ceaſes ; but I ſhall perhaps be told, 
that I have exchanged narrative for re- 
flexion, and reminded that the age in 
which I have the honour to live or write 


(wich 
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(which according to the Shandean de- 
finition I own to be exactly the ſame 
thing) is too wiſe to be taught, and roo 
ineorrigible for an obſcure pen to amend. 
I feel the force of the rebuke, and 
therefore leaving the world to its own 
inventions, I ſhall endeavour to re- 
eſtabliſh myſelf in the reader's favour 1 in 
the enſuing Ps. 


- CHAP. 
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VERY thing being ſetrled to the 
ſatisfaction o all parties, I the 
writer of this hiſtory received an 
invitation to attend my friends and 
relations on the day of Leneſton's nup- 
tials; nor do I know that I ever paſſed 
a more agreeable one in my whole life 
—though I muſt confeſs, I was in a ſmall 
degree unhinged by a meſſage from Mr. 
Windham whilſt at dinner, requeſting 
my company early the next morning. 
As in the circle of friendſhip there can 
be no ſecrets, my communication of his 
| billet produced much ſpeculation : ſome _ 
were of opinion, that he meant to draw 
me into the political track, and profeſſed 
themſelves anxious for the conſequence ; 
whilſt others conceived that thereby 
hung a tale, that would be productive of 
great advantage to me.—As for my own 
part, my curioſity was not ſo buſy as to 
interrupt my repoſe for it is in the 
4 9 Power 
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power only of thoſe we greatly eſteem to 
occaſion us any violent agitations. When 
arrived at his houſe I was not long with- 
out a preſentiment of the buſineſs—lert 
me whiſper it however—can the great 
_ deſcend to ſuch little ſhifts —he wanted 

the aſſiſtance of my pen to clear up a 

meaſure or two which had been totally 
miſconceived by the public—I aſſume 
not the ſmalleſt merit to myſelf when de- 
claring that I declined the propoſal with 
much hauteur—for it would have been 
to forfeit the good opinion, the friend- | 


ſhip, and the protection of Lord Wind. 


ham, to have cloſed with it. He was 
then mean enough to inſinuate, that the 
ſervices of converſation would be far 
from unacceptable.— I could ſcarce re- 
ſtrain from the exclamation © how are 
the mighty fallen!” but bowing very 
low, for I was taking my leave, left 
him no reaſon to hope that I would pro- 
ſtitute my ſentiments in the minuteſt ar- 
ticle for his ſake. I retired, and was 

i Se 
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called back upon the moſt frivolous pre- 
tences many times before I found it poſ- 
ſible to eſcape; for, from having proved 
the frailty of various people's compoſi- 
tions, he could not eaſily forego his at- 

tempts to win me to his purpoſe. I did 
nevertheleſs at laſt eſcape, and not a 

little congratulated myſelf when I per- 

ceived the great door ſhutting after me; 
and with as much expedition, as if I 
had had reaſon to diſtruſt my own firm- 
_ nels, repaired to Lord Windham's, as to 
a certain aſylum from all Poſſible im- 


propriety. 


Let however diſinclined, | from their 


averſion to politics, my good friends 
were to my engaging in that walk of bu- 
ſineſs, and whatever approbation my 
conduct met with, I could fee that Lord 
Windham was far from entertaining a 
juſt opinion of his relation—it was a 
maxim with him that no character was 


egy he did not take 
Vor. II. a K * 
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any extraordinary alarm at little imper- 
fections; and after all that was ſaid upon 
the ſubject, it was plain that he was 
much more prompt to lament the ill- 
treatment he had received in his miniſ- 
terial capacity, than to ſuſpect him of 
one unwarrantable action; and as I was 
not at all diſpoſed to combat the pre- 
judices of goodneſs, where no im- 
mediate purpoſe was to be anſwered, 
whatever were my private ſentiments, I 
left his Lordſhip to the: full enyoyment 
of — 


85 Thoſe that never had any thing to do 
with courts or courtiers, can have only 
a very inadequate idea, notwithſtanding 
all the literary pictures of the chicanery = 
that is hourly practiced there. A queſ- 
tion of importance was to be agitated— 
a borough became vacant—l was ap- 
plied to to offer a friend of mine as a can- 
didate, and affured that he ſhould want 
neither qualification nor ſupport—this 
e on mw” 
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| alſo was rejected by me, but a few days 
afterwards a thing equally inſignificant, 
and equally exceptionable, was ſet up; 
the borough carried, and the members of 
a certain illuſtrious club hailed brother, 
by the moſt deſpicable of God's crea- 
tures. The Middleſex election now be- 
came the object of attention—the eyes, 
no leſs of the ſenſible part of our own 
country, than foreigners, were fixed on 
that one point, as the point on which all 
our conſtitutional rights depended-- need 
I mention the figure we made upon the 
_ occaſion? the rights of the conſtitution 
received a mortal ſtab, and though. ma- 
ny of the moſt judicious amongſt them, 
whole party principles were known ta 
be immediately oppoſite to the principles 
of popularity, exerted themſelves to fave 
us from the reproach, the reproach was 
incurred, nor can the moſt glorious 
meaſures of the moſt glorious ad- 
| miniſtration, if ſuch ſhould ever again 


| vick chis land, avert the misfortune: 
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it will form an opening for to the lateſt 
poſterity. 


Lord Windham with difficulty con- 
ſtrained himſelf from taking an active 


part in the great cauſe of his country — 
he affirmed that it was the period for all 


honeſt men to unite, and force their way 
to their f n's heart, by rendering him the 


molt eſſential of ſervices the preſerving 


his honour- but he was withheld from this 
meaſure by the apprehenſion of wound- 


ing, where he wiſhed to heal---he per- 
ceived the over-ruling influence too 
ftrong to fear the ſhock of oppoſition ;_ 


and he well knew that deſperation was 


not to be truſted---for when once the 
mine was ſprung, there was no ſetting 


bounds to its devaſtation---and he thought 


it was much ſafer to leave the work + in 
the hands of time, to mature by flow 
degrees, than, by precipitating it, pull 
down thoſe ruins that could never be too 


* kept from reaching the miſerable 
4 heads 
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| beads over which they ſo formidably 
hung. Right ſorry I am to be under a 
neceſſity of obſerving,thatof allminiiterial 
tools, wicneven great abilities and great 
vices do not meet in the ſame perſon, 
none is fo truly valuable, becauſe none 
can be ſo extenſively uſeful, as the 
_ clerical character. It was therefore un- 
doubtedly for this reaſon, and for this 
only, that ſo much pains was taken to 
engage me---1t is nevertheleſs a {ſhocking 
reflexion that thoſe who enliſt themſelves 
in the ſpiritual ſervice of their country, 
ſhould be capable of maintaining ſo baſe 
a part in the temporal. Bur what I choſe 
to loſe Mr. Martin choſe to gain; for fo 
far had he profited by the good exam- 
ples that were before him, that he ren- 
dered himſelf at once a dexterous, and a 
deep politician; nay, if I am not miſin- 
formed, he has reduced politicks to a 
ſyſtem, and can as readily point out when 

to unite and when to ſeparate---when to 

promote and when to oppoſe---when to 

ns : be 
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be honeſt and when to be a knave, as any 
one proficient ever yet could boalt--- 
would it not therefore be of utility to the 
Tiling generation to be placed under his 
ruition---but I refer this point to the de- 

terminatic n of the learned. 


As to the opinions in repute with our 
anceſtors, they are now totally exploded 
---to love ourſelves, not to love our 
country, is now the univerfal creed; it 
cannot then be wonderful that he who 
tte moſt ſtrictly adheres to it is the moſt 
 Jucceſsful.---It was ſuſpected, but never 
actually proved, that Mr. Martin played 
a kind of court game in American af- 
 fairs—in other words that he received 
fees on each fide the water. In imi- 
tation of the Vicar, he affected to be 
very eloquent upon the merits of tax- 
ation, though it was undeniable that 
he had little or no acquaintance with any 
of our conſtitutional laws; but like the 
pane retailed the leſſon that had been 
taught 
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taught him. It may however juſtly be 
ſaid of that meaſure, that let who would 
be the ſuggeſtor, or defender of it, it was 
a a moſt unfortunate meaſure for Great- 
Britain, as well as a moſt unjuſt one. 
with reſpect to the colonies. The laws 
of England were the laws of America; 
the eſtabliſhed, the acknowledged, the 
ſacred rule of all their actions but the 
laws of taxation were widely different— 
taxation and repreſentation could not be 
ſeparate, therefore what could make the 
laws of taxation binding, where no re- 
preſentation had been heard of? The 
minion Mr. Martin nevertheleſs would 
attempt to prove the contrary, all un- 
aſſiſted as he was by either the advan- 
tages of education, or the advantages 
of native elocution---and he ſucceeded 
_ accordingly. He took for his wife, in 
order the better to ſtrengthen his noble 
connexions, the caſt miſtreſs of one of 
| his patrons, who deigned to ſmile gra- 
ciouſly upon him whereſoever his eye en- 

5 4 cCountered 
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countered him; a diſtinction that not a 
little contributed to the advancement of 
his importance with the vulgar. Thus 
it muſt be obvious what wheels within 
wheels the great machine is compoſed of, 
and by what contemptible methods they 
are frequently put in motion---neverthe- 
leſs, it is a contention for freedom that 
throws us into ſuch repeated ferments 
It is the pumty of our conſtitution that 
ve are fo anxious to defend, nor are we 
more duped by the mightieſt, than the 
pettieſt villain in the community, 0o 
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CH AP. XXXIV. 


UT Mr. Martin, in the midſt of 
all his ſucceſſes, was deſtined to 


Experience ſome trifling mortifications z 


to have been upon a good footing at 


Lord Windham's would have been 


highly flattering to his vanity; he 
however found that though the viſit of 


ceremony was not denied to him, all 
poſſibility of fixing himſelf in a ſtate of 
eaſy familiarity was impracticable--- 


otherwiſe he had more than once had 
it in actual contemplation to have 
paid his devoirs to ſome one of che 


ladies. 


There are minds, which though per- 
fectly calculated for running through the 


ſeveral gradations, can but ill ſupport 
the obtained eminence --- and ſuch was 


the mind of Mr. Martin--humble, un- 


5 aſtuming, patient, and docile as he had 


K 5 proved 
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Proved himſelf in his probationary ſtages, 
he was no ſooner maſter of his wiſhes, 
than he came forth quite a new man; 
and continued conſequential, yet de- 
ſpicable ; overbearing, yet ſervile; au- 
dacious, yet timid, in every part of his 
conduct, except what immediately re- 
lated to politics, where he remained un- 
changed—nor do I think it impoſſible 
to diſcover him under whatever ſigna- 
ture he condeſcends to give himſelf in | the 
preſent hour of — diſputation. 


Lord Windham would frequently la- 
ment the great loſſes England had in- 
curred, in loſing the dukes of Cum 
berland and Lork— they, he would ſay, 
were both of them public - ſpirited 
princes, and affectionately attached to 
the interef.s of the people they, from 
their cloſe alliance to the crown, and 
intimacy with the community, were at 
once the ſafe-guard of the one and the 
ether — to their « ear the people would 

. ever 
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ever have had free acceſs, and by their 
voices truth, undiſguiſed truth have 


203 


reached the throne—there was, there 


could be nothing to ſeparate them from 
the intereſt of their ſovereign, any more 
than they were capable of being ſepa- 


rated from the true intereſt of ſociety— 


of which, as it had been their amuſe- 
ment to obtain certain, nay ocular de- 
monſtration, it would have been their 
higheſt delight to have faithfully deli- 
neated but they are gone, he would 


add with a ſigh, and have not left their 


There were two points 
which Lord Wiadham had particularly 


like behind. 


at heart, but as they wholly related to 


the lower claſſes of ſociety, they were 
wholly diſregarded.---Since ſtanding ar- 


mies were judged neceſſary for our de- 


| fence, he would aſk why at the period 


of peace ſome manufactures could not 
be eſtabliſhed for the employment and 
better ſupport of them, when their duty 


did not e them to ſubſiſt merely 


KE 6 


upon 
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upon their ſcanty pay ?---A generation 
or two ago, he would obſerve, their ſix- 
Peuce a day was equal in value to 4 
ſhilling now; the increaſed populouſ- 
neſs of the country having occaſioned 
the increaſed price of proviſions, a con- 
fideration that his humanity could not 
overlook, and which he conceived the 
Juſtice of g ought not: but as it 
was moſt undeniable that ſix-pence was 
a ſufficient charge on the nation, inſtead 
of a parliamentary relief he would have 
propoſed a commercial one, which 
would be no leſs ſalutary to them and 
their families than the nation in general; 
beſides, by this means it was his opinion 
that the peace and property of ſociety 
would be greatly ſecured—for to theſe _ 
| houſes of induſtry the diſbanded as well 
as the retained foldiery might repair, 
and where, in an hour of exigence, we 
might always know where to find chem, 
inſtead of drawing them by the ſeverity 
ot their circumſtances to violations of 
thoſe | 
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thoſe laws, in defence of which but 2 


ſhort time before they had fo freely ſhed 
their blood, and expoling thoſe who 
were formed for dying bravely to incur 


the moſt ignominious puniſhments. 
The other particular, that he as a friend 
to the poor, and the community in ge- 
neral, would have promoted into an eſta- 


bliſhment, was a fund for the relief of 


our water-men in the winter ſeaſon. 
Can it be equitable, he would ſay, to 
compel this ſet of men, now that the erec- 
tion of ſo many bridges has in a great 
meaſure deprived them of their liveli- 
hood, to engage the ſame number of 
_ apprentices, merely for the purpoſe of 
ſupplying our navy, yet prove unmind- 
ful of the diſtreſſes each fucceeding win- 
ter brings along with it? Do we not be- 
hold theſe poor fellows, whoſe minds we 
_ ought to keep unbroken, dragging their 


boats from one end of our ftreets to the 


other, in order to ſpeak thoſe wants we 
cannot be inſenſible of? A fund in no 
os degree 


f 
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Cegree largely endowed would ſpare 
them the mortification of begging alms, 
and us the diſgrace with foreigners of 
neglecting to provide for thoſe who ſo 
bravely fight for us, as they can bear. 
them witneſs.---Lord Windham was how- 


| ever, for theſe peculiarities of goodneſs, 


frequently ſuſpected by the beſt bred, 
becauſe frequently the moſt unfeeling, 
not to be perfectly in his right mind; 
but he laughed at all that related to 
_ himſelf, and regretted all that was a 
diſadvantage to thoſe he would conceive 
proper objects of humane attention, nor 
did he fail to direct his own charities to 
_ purpoſes which he was perſuaded was 
leaſt thought of by the other charitable 
part of the public. But far be it from 
me to inſinuate, notwithſtanding I have 
thus prefumed to dwell upon the oddi- 
ties of this nobleman's character, that 
they are in any degree exemplary—every 
perſon has his own ſentiments for his 
rule of conduct, and where nature has 
EO e N 
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not beſtowed ſuch an abundant portion 
of the milk of human kindneſs, we can- 
not expect ſo abundantly to trace its 
ebullitions or operations. I would 
however, before I enter upon the con- 
cluding part of this hiſtory, admo- 


niſn the much loved inhabitants of 


this iſland, to attend the leſſon of 
inſtruction wherever they find it.— A 
 biographiſt, in humble imitation of the 
_ hiſtorian, ſhould in the moment that he 
writes to the heads endeavour to reach 
the hearts of his readers; nor fail to 


throw the moral and the uſeful reflex- 


ion in his way when leaſt expected for 
many that are calculated to reſiſt all the _ 
arguments of the profeſſed cenſor, or the 
arrogantly declared reformer, are often 
led to noble refolutions, by beholding 
the accidental picture of virtue, of for- 


titude, of generoſity and of mercy— 


But to return to my more immediate 2 
Province. - : 


Mr, 
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Mr. Davenport, relieved from the diſ- 
grace of a bad wife, would gladly have 
united himſelf agreeably to his firſt 
choice; but if Miſs Wentworth had in- 
ſurmountable ſcruples with reſpect to 
attaching herſelf to the worthy Leneſton, 
it was {till more foreign to her inclination 
to think of Mr, Davenport ; ſhe never- 
theleſs treated him with infinite com- 
plaiſance, not once ſuppoſing herſelf 
authorized to be inſolent, becauſe ſhe 
was convinced of the ſincerity of his 

profeſſions: a hint which I could wiſh 
the otherwiſe unexceptionable part of 
the creation to improve; for the utmoſt 

| reaſon or juſtice can give the moſt ac- 
compliſned fair over an admirer, is the 
right of refuſing him, and if ſhe would 
give a valuable impreſſion of her mind, 
the mark of benevolence would be moſt 
particularly conſpicuous, in the mode of 
_ refuſing him; it is indeed the teſt of 
nobleneſs or meanneſs of diſpoſition, in- 

| genu- 
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genuouſneſs, or little pride, generoſity, 
or tyranny. 


All fo perfectly dependant upon each 
other, theſe families determined to ſituate 
themſelves where their intercourſe ſhould 
be but ſeldom interrupted; and an eſtate 

happening to be advertiſed for diſpoſal 
in the neighbourhood of Wentworth 
Lodge, it was inſtantly purchaſed by Lord 
Windham ; the country for miles round 
was one univerſal rejoicing at the news 
of their intended return; for ſuch was 
their reputation for, nay, their expe- 
rienced goodneſs and munificence, that 
from their return every one promiſed 
themſelves Saber 7 or advantage. 


. Mr. 1 by the perſuaſion of | 
this friends, now that peace had been 
ſome time eſtabliſhed, quitted the army; 
and having found a young fellow of 
merit, whoſe proſpects were rather limited, 
| recommended. him ſo ſtrongly to his 


Colonel 
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Colonel on this reſignation, that he ſuc- 
ceeded him both in his commiſſion and 
that gentieman's favour : nor was It 
long before they took an everlaſting 
leave of the overgrown county of Mid. 
dleſex. Wentworth Lodge was enlarged 
on a plan of Lord W Findhan's own 
conſtruction, which for convenience and 
elegance was highly ſalutary; the gardens 
were enlarged, little groves planted, 
_ caſcades formed, and ſerpentine rivulets 
introduced, not only to improve the 
ſcene, but for the laudable purpoſe of 
_ furniſhing employment for a number of 
induſtrious poor, who conſidered him as 
a kind of deity, and whilſt their ne- 
ceſſities were relieved by their wages, 
felt their ſpirits moſt happily nn 
T7 his miles. Fo 


The ladies too had theie ſcheme of : 
bounty to reward the meritorious, and 


mortify the drones of ſociety; a fund 


Was raiſed by them for the encourage 
C8 ment N 
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ment of every branch of honeſt induſtry ; 
the firſt limited quantity of thread ready 
for the bleacher, had its premium ; as 
had alſo the firſt pair of ſtockings knit 
within a certain period; the beſt boy 
at his book, and the moſt diligent girl 


at her needle, were ſure to be known 


and diſtinguiſhed by the nobility at the 
lodge. —Bur 1 forget how prepoſterous 
theſe circumſtances mult ſound to refined 
| ears; who amongſt people of rank now 
vouchſafe to remember the lower orders 
of individuals? it would be to defeat 
the end of their creation to lift them 
into conſequence ;—born for ſlaves it 
is fit they bear the yoke; unendued 
with ſenſibility, all condeſcenſion to- 

wards them is abſurd indulgence, down- 

right madneſs; they have no ideas; 
gratitude! what a ridiculous tribute that 

mult be Let people of faſhion prove 
themſelves people of ſpirit; and un- 
remittingly overlook and 3 their 


inferior. = 
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Mr. Windham's marriage was now 
declared, and univerſal congratulations 
the conſequence; the lady and relation 


ſoon after dying, Mr. Windham altered 


the ſcheme of all his ambition; the par- 
liament- touch he had talked of was ob- 
tained, and he became an earl. 


But he, however, ſoon found that 


even a title was inſufficient to heal the 
wounds of integrity, or ſoften the pangs 
of diſappointed love; 3 nor had his lady 
much reaſon to rejoice in her change of 
condition. Loſt to popularity, that 
darling ſupport, attacked, depicted, and 
caricatured by "_ petty ſcribbler— 
The Earl of - 
and funk ads his own kelings, his 


con . 


ſighed, languiſhed, 


But ſuch is the fluctuation of politics, 
ſuch the unſteadineſs of miniſterial ap- 
pointments, and ſuch the conſequence 
of miniſterial errors, that this ſame earl 
is 
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is now once more raiſing his head, from 
an undeniable probability of his again 
dignifying an elevated ſtation; he has 
abilities, he has had experience: much 
is to undo, much eſſential to be done; 
his reputation is his idol, and happy 
would it be for this country, if to 
redeem that, he would effect its re- 
demption. „ = 


Lord Windham, indeed, ftill profeſſes 
a very mean opinion of the ſhifting 


genius: he, poor man, thinks it incum- 


bent, moſt peculiarly incumbent upon 
public characters, to have a meaning, 
a principle in all their actions; but 
Lord Windham's judgement will have 
little weight with the wiſer part of the 
community; who are well convinced 
of the utility of an occaſional trick, 
and the advantage of a ſeaſonable con- 
formity. 


But 
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But I ſhall, perhaps, be told that my 
uncle's character has little or no affinity 
to that of his celebrated predeceſſor; 1 
nevertheleſs affirm the contrary, for, how- 


ever common the villany of changing 
hands in political affairs may be, or how- 


ever venial we may therefore hold the 
practice, I cannot imagine but that the 


good paſtor, as deſcribed in the old ſong, 


was capable of all my uncle accompliſh- 
ed, if he had been caſt in a ſimilar ſitua- 
tion; as a proof of which I have taken 
the liberty to cloſe this work with the 


ballad, and hope it will not be unenter- 


taining to my readers. 


THE 


C215] 
THE 
VICAR of BRAY: 


A BALLAD. 


TN Charles the Second's golden days, 
When loyalty no harm meant, 
A zealous churchman then I was, 
By which I got preferment. 
To teach my fock, I never miſs'd, 
Kings were by God appointed, 
And damn'd were they that did reſiſt, 
Or curſe the Lord's anointed. 
Aud this is law I will maintain, 
And to my dying day will, 
That *whatſoever King fall reigns 
PII be the Vicar of Bray fill. 
L When royal James poſſeſs'd the crown, 
And popery was in faſhion, 
The penal laws I voted down, 


And read the declaration. 
The church of Rome I found would fit 
Full well my conſtitution; 
And [had been a Jeſuit, 
But for the Revolution. N 
A 14 his 5 ts: i 


When William was our King declar'd, 

To redreſs the nation's grievance, 
With this new whim I then aver'd, 

And ſwore to him allegiance; _ —_ 


1 
N | 
a * 
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And almoſt ev'ry day abjur'd 
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Old principles 1 did revoke, 


Set conſcience at a diſtance, 
And prov'd religion was a joke, 

And a jeſt was non-reſiſtance. 

And this, 2 E. 

When glorious Anne became our queen, 

'The church of England's glory, 
Another face of things was ſeen, 

And I became a tory : 


| Occaſional conformiſts baſe, 


I damn'd their moderation, | 
And prov'd the church in danger Was 
By ſuch prevarication. 5 
"ov nd this, &c, 


When G in in came o'er, 
And moderate men look'd big, fir, _ 

The catin pan I turn'd once more, / 
And ſo became a whig, fir ; 

By which preferment I procur'd, 
From our great faith's defender; 


The * and the Pretender. 5 
And this, E c. 
T he illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, 

And proteſrant ſucceſſion, 


| To them I luſtily will cleave, 


While they can keep poſſeſſion: 


And in my faith no one ſhall ſay, 


I any ways do faulter; | be 


For George our rightful King mall be 


Vn thet times do alter. > 
And this, Se Co 


FINTS. 


To 


